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READING 


says, that to read is “to 


Webster’s 
International 


know fully; to comprehend,” 
In view of this definition, 
the importance of the reading lesson can hardly be 


over-estimated. 


Reading is the most important subject taught in 
school. It is the key that unlocks universal know- 
How to read should be the first thing taught 


Purity of style and ac- 


ledge. 
—what to read the second. 
curacy of expression should characterize even the 
earliest work. Information, as such, should be de- 
ferred until the children read fluently and _ intelli- 


gently the words within their range. 


The standard series of readers of the United 
States (see next column) teach reading by the best 
methods, and, what is more, teach a love of reading 
and of good literature. The upper numbers in each 
series give invaluable information in the Natural 


Sciences, History, Biography, etc. 





Standard American Reading Books 


Appletons’ School Readers Harper's New Readers 
Barnes's New National Readers McGuffey s Revised Eclectic Readers 
Swinton's Readers 





Supplementary Reading 


Instructive 
and Entertaining 


is an important adjunct 
to the 
of Readers. 


regular Series 
The adap- 
tation of special knowledge and general literature to the 
comprehension of pupils of all grades is a marked feature of 
the Supplementary Readers issued by the American Book 
Company. These books present in attractive form sugges- 
tive and valuable information on many subjects that are not 
but for this 
supplementary reading the pupils would remain ignorant. 


studied in the common schools, and of which, 


There are about 50 volumes, each profusely and artistically 
illustrated, and including readings in the Natural Sciences, 
Geography, History, and Zoology. 


Supplementary Reading 


Johonnot's Historical Readers 

Johonnot’s Natural History Readers 

McGuffey’s Alternate Readers Lockwood's Animel Memoirs 

Standard Supplementary Readers | 'ohonnot’s Geographical Reader 
Shepard's Historical Reader 


Swinton's Advanced Readers 
McGuffey's Natural History Readers 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


New York CINCINNATI Cuicaco 


Catalogues in every branch 


Boston 
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SILVER, 
BURDETT 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Superior Educational Works for Primary 





DOVE VEVEVESUssesetse 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


-$ .96 


Studies in Civil Government, 


sk 


Schools and Grammar Schools, both Public and Elements of Civil Government, - .72 

$ Private. Special State Editions of Ele- 

—AND— f Civil G 
Normal Course in Reading. av CV 60 
iin anil Pastas. COM PA NY leads’ Elements of Chemistry, - .80 
. : 9 | Welsh’s English Composition, - .60 
$ Normal Course in Spelling. . Welsh’s C lete Rh 3 

adie celiiehens. Publishers, ine sh’s Complete etoric, - 1.12 
$ ’ Lilley’s Elements of Algebra, - 1.12 
Norma! Course in Number. 110-112 Boylston St., Welsh’s Trigonometry, ” - 1.00 
$ Coss eng <pereass BosTON.| 3000 Classic Greek Words,- - .72 


Normal Review System of Writing. 
FARLEY and GUNNISON. 
Normal Course in English. 
Elementary and Advanced Grammars. 
GREENWOOD and Lovejoy. 
Normal Music Course. 
Turts and Ho rt. 

Cicilian Series of Study and Song. 

Joun W, Turts, 








31 East 17th St., 


262 & 264 Wabash Ave., 


1028 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Catalogue free to any address. 


Ye eS ee ee ee De Dee De DM Ohhh Ah 


Six Centuries of English Poetry, .72 
The Famous Allegories, - » ae 
Sprague’s Shakespeare : 

Merchant of Venice, .48 

Macbeth, - - : - .48 

Hamlet, . - : - .48 
Standard Book-keeping, - - 1.80 
The Essentials of Health, 84 
The Laws of Thought (Logic), -72 
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The Latest 


AND 

BEST 
SPECIALTIES 
ARE 

BEING 
CONSTANTLY 
ADDED 

TO 

OUR 

STOCK 


OF 

TOOLS 

FOR 

ALL 

TRADES 
SPECIAL 
TRADE-SCHOOL 
DISCOUNT 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO 


209 Bowery NEW YORK 








Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 WasasH Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. 


American ana 


Foreign Flags 
IN BUNTING. 


GEO. B, CARPENTER & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Fifth Avenue, and South Water Street, 


CHICAGO. ILL. 











BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW VORK 


SIDNEY OHIO 


307-309 WABASH AVE, 
cHicaaa 





GLOBES 

MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 


_ Potter & Putnam 


44 E. r4th St., 
New York. 


Alfred L. Robbins Co. 


ment, National School . 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 
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179 & 181 Lake Street, 
H CHICAGO. 


Makers of High-Grade Science 
na a Jor Schools and 
Colleges. 


KValveless Air Pumps, Double 
Acting Static Electrical Ma- 
chines, School Dynamo, Sol- 
ar Microscopes, Electrical 
Test Instruments and 
Modern Educational 
Appliances of all 
kinds 
Catalogue and SPECIAL 


Net Prices on any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue ScHoot Journat. 








J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





to $15 Rex.sz: 2° 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating je’ , Watches 








A. 0,°%" SCHOOL PENS 


—_ Ie 


PERRY & CO, Haut 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
Sole Agents, NEW YORK. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
— Sawn, oe. 
pecially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
il DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
ions x nd price 


stitut » 
list free by mail. 
W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
91] Ruby Street. ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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SALARY OR COMMISSION 


To agents to handle the Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The most useful and 
novel invention of the age. Erases ink 
thoroughly in two seconis. Works like 
aegi. to 500 per cent. profit. Agents 
making $50 per week. e also want a 
general agent to take charge of territory, 
and appoint sub-agents. A rare chance to 
make money. Write for terms and specimen 
of erasing. Monroe Eraser Mfg. Co., X380 
La Crosse, Wis. 











Lehigh Blackboard Cloth I 


Send for Sample and Uaialogue. 


drews Manufacturing Co., Blackhoards 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“Everything for the School-room 


” | MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDS, 


SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c., 





Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





STERBROOK'S 





Extra Fine 


STESESN 2 FE? Ec Re Soe  ISTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N.Y. 


Standard School Numbers. 


333 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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catemthin Bicycles 


For Women 

Of all pastimes bicycling is be- 
coming the most popular, and of 
all bicycles the Columbia is best- 
liked among women, for the 
modern Columbia removes all ob- 
jections to riding, and is light, 
strong, and beautiful. 

Ample choice in Ladies’ Co- 
lumbias with cushion tires at 
$110, and pneumatic tires at $115, 
$125 and $150. 


Our book on ‘‘Columbias”’ is free at our agen- 
cee ont sent aby mail for two two-cent stamps. 
a eee » Boston, New York, Chicago, 

rtfor 





Can You Sell Bicycles? 





THE REMINGTON. 


Second to None. Three Styles. Light 
Roadster, Heavy Roadster, and 
Woman’s Wheel. 


Material, workmanship and finish unsur- 
passed. 


Responsible agents wanted, 
Catalogue. 


Remington Arms Company, 
313-315 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Bicycles « « « 
$2.00 A WEEK. 
Campbell M’f’g Co., 


21-23 Centre St., New York. 


Send for 








Th Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JANUARY i, 1893. 
Liabilities, $°2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 


Assets, $13,433,668.2:. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, i in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “ estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


appear in a Policy issued at your age, 


I was born on the 


My name is 





My address is 


intheyear __ 





B 


LARCEST BUSINESS 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 


yant & Stratton Business College Chicago, 


BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 Wasninetos St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 








KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. tas eae | 





LINTERNAS OPTICAS 


PROJECCION 
EATS 


ILUMINADAS 
8 ENSENANZA 


"ee Pui icd 


on il LA 








A)l fair business is of mutual benefit. When 
you buy a beek, or article of dre-s the selier 
makes a small prefit. You get material for cul- 
ture of mind or sheiter of budy. Therefore see if 
wd advertisers cannot benefit you. Mention 

this paper and se benefit us. 





Do you teach “ Current Events” in your school? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 
Address publishers of this paper. 


FORGOT ABOUT YOUR DIPLOMAS 


nd now worrying because of the consequent “hitch” 
ad pacuating P ans. 

hat a forvanate thing that there is one house in 
America that can fit any kind of school off-hand—hav- 
ing a bundred Le Soames in stock (specialized by 
hand) to choose from “of dip imitation parchment 
or Sheepskin—any kina rt) loma for any kind of 
school at almest any p ways the lowest price. 
Catalogue, etc., for 6 a to those who mention THE 

ay OURNAL. Attend to it to- day! 
- AMES CO., 202 Broadway, New York. 


MAGI C LANTERNS 


fm the world... Send for na, 
yi IN CO., 1006 Weines St, Phila. 


D. 















Musical, far sounding, and hig bly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WEUFYNOF, Wr. TEER" 


1826. 








Description and prices on applicaticn 





OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
BOSTON, DENVER, 
WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 





Pe 
STUDY o 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 





Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK STATE 
NORMAL+>TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the 4 pwhe in- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the 8 








2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


A PPOINTMENT. —A person desiring to enter one 
of these sehools should apply to his School Comis- 
sioner or City Superintend ent who will forward ® 
recommendation for appointment to the State Su 
intendent, and it will sent by him to the schoo to 
which the appointment ts made. 


of DMISSION. —A person must be at least 16 years 
f age, of moral character, and pass an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar 
eg these subjects can be completed in a 
Seana, ae in Geography, Reading, Writ- 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA ya a College, ge, High School, Acad 
my, or Academic nion School, a 
State Certificate, 4, rs lst or ond eats Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each pe LL, spending an entire term of W weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows : 


Brockport,... ..... Cuas. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
ING 200 0ccccscces JAMES M. Cassetry, Px.D. 
Ge wcccccscece FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pa.D 


Fredonia............ F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 


Gemeseo ............. Jno. M. MILneg, A.M. 

Now Palts..........- FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Rs ccc ccsactess James M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
I cictnccdinies E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg.......... E. N. JONES, 
Potsdam,............ THos. B. STOWELL, Px.D 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bringing a second-grade cer- 
tificate of proficiency from the principal of the school 
where the work was performed, will be credited with 
the following subject matters compiete for the Normal 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive, and Poll- 
tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 











ndergarten 


Material (Steiger’s); the 


the true Frebel System only. 





Largest Assortment in America; 


Araus Kindergarten Guide, the best book 
on Kindergartening. Number 8 now 


issued. Steiger’'s mew Kindergarten 
Catalogue mailed free upon request. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York, 


: 
¥ 


2ST 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


; Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


, CW. BAKER & 00S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


T}j It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ieee, 

Sold by Grocers Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 













QUEEN & CoO., 


(INCORPORATED.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ap a Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





i Send for Con- 
Ddensed Cata- 
logue 219. 








EST FACILITIES roe supplying teachers, all de 
partmerts. First-class teachers w eg , BY. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, a ‘Fast Ninth St., 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrat 


303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 


and his other styles may be had of 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


ed Numbers, 


35!, GOIE.F., 170, 


all dealers throughout the world. 


91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





REMINGTON 


Teaches Neatness, 


Care Durability, Easy Manipulation, the Remington is not only Unsurpassed, but 

’ Unapproached. 
Accuracy, With the aid of a R T hine th be d 
s ith the aid of a Remington Typewriter, a machine that can be operate: 
Observation. at sight by a 7 child who can read, the study of English composition is much 
_ facilitated. he manipulation of the keys appeals to the child’s love of 


Reveals Errors in motion. As pritters are proverbially good spellers, so pupils who write in 


print wi.l become so, 


Spelling, 
Grammar, 
Punctuation, WYCKOFF, 
Capitalization. 327 





For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great Saeiee. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT, | 


Broadway, New York. 


Standard 


Typewriter, 
1892 Model. 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 


‘}a general tonic and vitalizer, 


affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 
Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 


says: ‘‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and dys- 
pepsia of overworked men, with satisfac- 
tory results.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


(Patented 1892.) 

A perfect book cover in one piece. Adijust- 
able to all sizes of school books without cut- 
ting. No joints on back or sides to come 
apart. Send for samples. 





PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZEN. PER 100, 


No. 1, Fits 16mo to 8vo. ° .25 1,50 
2. “ large 8vo, and Small 
Geographies. - 35 2.50 
“ 3. “ «gto, and Large Geo- 
graphies, - - - ,60 3.50 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th &t. 





School Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black 
Boards and School Supplies. 





“* Reading maketh a ready man, 
Writing maketh an exact man.” 








SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST | For giving onan! 


SAVING | ofpracticein 
DEVICE | arithmetic YEARS 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


B my 8 ers, per Schoo! 
PLAYS #3 fie 
$. DENISON, Publier Chicago. 





What do you know about the 


OF 
« ¢ EDUCATION. 


Four Invaluable Books: 


Cloth. 236 pp. Net, postpaid, 45 cents. 


KELLOGG’S LIFE OF PEST ALOZZI. Paper. | 
30 pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents. 





330 pp. Net, postpaid, 88 


Limp cloth. 76 pp. Net, postpaid, 23 





HISTORY > >>> 


BROW BIEG's EDUCATIONAL THEORIES, | 


QUICK’s EDUCATION AL REFORMERS. Ciott | 
REINHART’S HISTORY. ‘oe EDUCATION 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


Over Two Thousand 


CALIGRAPHS 


| Now in Use in our Schools, 
| Making the young ng ety aot exact in spelling, pune 


USE THE CALIGRAPH 
and increase your exactitude many fo 
Manufactured 


N Y MACHINE cO.. 
B. L. KELLOGG & C0., New York & Chicago | HEAMERICAN WRITING RAE 
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HEACHERS should not depend too much 
upon “reproduction stories” for language 
exercises. It is a pedagogical mistake to 
give a child athought for the sake of the 
form of expression he must acquire in 
giving it back again. No thought should 
be given except for its own intrinsic value. The “re- 
production” by the pupil should be of the leading 
thought in every lesson of the day. There is reproduc- 
tion in clay, paper, figures, written words, spoken words 
—in short, by all the modes of expression, each thought 
having its own best mode. We hope to illustrate this 
plentifully next year in Miss Griswold’s articles on phy- 
sics, announced elsewhere. There are certain facts, 
truths, and poetical or esthetic thoughts which clothe 
themselves best in words. This is true of the thought 
involved in the work of the lowest classes, in spite of the 
fact that the verbal language is the most difficult to 
learn. If the pupil is practiced all day in the oral state- 
ment of these ever-recurring thoughts, facts, etc., there 
will be little need of the “tiny reproduction stories” 
for which we regret to see so large a demand. No story 
should be told the children that is not in itself worth 
telling and sure to please and elevate. 
7 > 

Great educators of all ages may be quoted to the ef- 
fect that “the earliest education is the most important,” 
and yet how are our schools organized? The nether 
history of the church may be written in one significant 
sentence: J¢ts /eaders recognized God but served Mam- 
mon. This is the reason that eighteen centuries of 
Christianity have failed to produce an ethical human 
society. A study of the reasons why the powerful have 
served Mammon while recognizing God would reveal 
something of that underlying the persistent formaiism 
in education which the organization of our schools still 
exhibits, while all school leaders preach a different 
Gospel. 

What is the reason that the power of money is em- 
ployed to draw the best teaching talent away from the 
grades in which (according to the time-honored au- 
thorities we are all so fond of appealing to) it would be 
most permanently effective, to the upper grades, where 
it can do comparatively little? What interest is served 
by this scheme of organization ? While committees are 
being appointed to investigate certain pressing educa- 
tional questions, why wouldn't this be a good one for 
an earnest committee to study and report upon? 

We have before usa collection of quotations from 
eminent educational sources stating emphatically the 
paramount importance of early education, a thought 
which, if it be a truth, proves the average salary 








schedule an inversion ; some of the names historically 
committed to this doctrine are as follows: Plato, 
Rousseau, Locke, Fenelon, Rollin, Froeebel, Reger 
Ascham, Comenius, Dr. Johnson, Plutarch, Carlyle, 
Horace Mann, and the French Commissi@im on Educa- 
tion, 

These are only some of the voices in which the ages 
tell that there isa “too late” in education. Is it ex- 
pediency whose cry is sufficient to drown them all ? 

> 

Stick-laying, clay-modeling, paper-folding, and the 
other manual arts of the primary school have a definite 
purpose. They are means that draw the hand into the 
work of getting and expressing thought. If their edu- 
cational purpose is lost sight of, they lose their value 
and had better be stricken from the school program. 
The school cannot afford to take up manual occupations 
merely to pass time pleasantly. Mind-building is its 
great aim, and all that insures progress in this direction 
is a legitimate, valuable, and necessary means. 

oe 

It is astonishing how the /anguage of a subject will 
carry us through some of even the practical tests of 
life and enable us to deceive ourselves and others as to 
the extent of our real knowledge. “Teach that ye may 
learn,” is a maxim whose hidden meaning is “ Ascertain 
the truth in familiar things in order to impart it and 
discover, in so doing, that you have not known what 
you seemed to know.” Every teacher has made this 
discovery many times over. Apparent knowledge, 
stored up in memorized forms of words, satisfied her 
until her task as teacher forced upon her the necessity 
of analysis. Then she found the empty form alone at 
her service, or learned, in contact with living fact, what 
she had long believed herself to know. 

A fourth grade teacher complained not long ago that 
her pupils had forgotten the table of twos, learned sev- 
eral classes below her, while well-nigh perfect in the 
sixes and eights, learned in the next preceding class. 
How could the children know larger numbers without 
knowledge of the lesser? The fact is, they never 
learned either, but were simply given songs to sing. 
Twenty years ago a school periodical answered a cor- 
respondent who inquired how to teach children the 
multiplication table with the deliberate advice: “Sing 
it to them.” Millions of children have learned a song, 
figured by it, and been erroneously supposed to know 
arithmetic. 

> 


The personal example of the teacher is more potent 
than talk. A happy face, a becoming dress, a white 
apron tastefully ornamented, a bit of pretty ribbon, 
these preach penetrating sermons. Remember that 
“ My teacher ” is enthroned in the heart of many a little 
one as the ideal of all that is beautiful and best. 

—Henry T. Bailey. 
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Proper Use of Vacation. 
By an Ex-TEACHER. 


Vacation was made for rest, we all know, and the 
teacher’s summer rest is none too long. But there are 
so many ways of resting. 

** Rest is not quitting the busy career— 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere.” 

Take this motto away with you, teachers, and get out 
of it the suggestion ow fo rest. You have heard it a 
great many times, but itis none the less ¢rue. 

But I don’t propose to content myself with advice so 
vague. THE JOURNAL offers practical help through- 
out its pages and I want to add my voice to this. All 
articles on science teaching, for instance, are full of sug- 
gestions for vagation work of that refreshing character 
which builds up the mind with the body. In the midst 
of mountain breezes and farmhouse freedom while roam- 
ing the daisy fields and the fragrant woods, what is it 
but creeping still closer to nature to make a collection 
for your children at school? 

Of course you will want a scrap-book of absorbent 
paper, in which to classify and preserve the leaves and 
wild-flowers, and a net to catch insects and creatures 
from the ponds. The latter you can make very easily 
with a stick for a handle, a piece of stout wire bent into 
a circle, the ends projecting together in an extended 
radius and securely bound to the stick, and a piece of 
cheese cloth or mosquito netting forthe bag. You will 
want a bottle of alcohol into which to drop your little 
captives, providing swift oblivion in preference to the 
more cruel modes of killing. A chalk box or two,a 
shoe box or two, and perhaps an envelope box will be all 
you will need for packing purposes. 

Are you somewhat versed in the natural sciences? 
Then, with your helpful books, you know just what to 
gather and how to analyze and classify. Are you al- 
most entirely without scientific knowledge ? Then per- 
haps you can enlist a helpful companion in your search 
for and preparation of specimens. If you are justa 
little enthusiastic, you will seek help at a good summer 
school—and if not, that is the place to ge¢ enthusiasm ! 

Right here let me say that the teacher who most 
avoids school subjects during vacation is the one who 
most deprives herself. Vacation is the time to enjoy 
school subjects, when hurry and responsibility are lifted 
from the weary shoulders and intelligence is free! 
There are teachers who overwork themselves at summer 
schools, but this is in a sort of greed to get the most 
possible of the good things they see going. It is better 
to take one subject and plenty of country. The natural 
sciences offer healthful as well as practical themes for 
study, especially where field lessons are given. Remem- 
ber there are other summers to come, and that even if 
you feasted on everything laid before you at the summer 
school, you could not “ work it all out” in a single year 
in class. Confine yourself to one subject—the one 
you are most deficient in—and if one year’s attention to 
itenables you to handle it successfully in the class-room, 
take another subject next time. 

Even a worn-out teacher will in most cases find this 
course better than the do-nothing plan, and far more 
beneficial than a change to a fashionable resort. It 
combines rest and the healthful stimulant of fresh 
society and fresh thought. Occasionally some great 
soul is to be met with at one of these vacation schools 
whose inspired teaching lifts the weary plodder out of 
herself and robs life of its tameness for a long time to 
come. This moral inspiration, gathered at the begin- 
ning of the long recess, with no danger of rushing im- 
mediately into the work it makes tempting before suf- 
ficient physical recuperation has been gained, adds to 
the value of playtime itself. The dreams indulged in in 
the hammock take on a healthier tone, and the water- 
lilies suggest that nature’s sweet message to man shall 
reach the children more generously than formerly. The 
dread of a return to labor is all taken away and its place 
supplied by fresh interest. The leisurely planning 
and leisurely preparing for September and the winter 
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months give the mind a gentle occupation devoid of 
haste, by which it regains its tone more completely than 
it can if fed with nothingness, 

There are exceptions—cases of nervous prostration, 
demanding complete suspension of will— with whom any 
new interest, even, is a new danger. But a new interest 
is precisely what the average worn-out teacher wants, 
and out of a rich experience and a true friendship for 
all my sisters in the profession, I urge upon her the 
summer school and the gentle pursuit of Nature Study, 


- 
The Kindergarten and Primary Studies. 


By Anna B. BADLAM. 


If we compare the primary schools of the present with 
those of the past we can but perceive that some power- 
ful agent has been at work to advance the cause of edu- 
cation. 

In every great change the mind naturally seeks for a 
tangible cause, and in investigating the curriculum of 
these schools we can but ask, “To what are these 
changes due? What has turned the attention of the 
whole intellectual world of to-day to the education of 
the young child? What has made this new era in child- 
literature? To what is due this wide-spread interest in 
child-development, child-culture ?” 

We shall not have to seek far for the answers to our 
questions ; in all great changes that have taken place 
in the world’s progress, there had first to be the pioneer 
work conceived and elaborated by the master mind of 
some leader. ; 

Such a pioneer was Freebel, “the children’s friend,” 


‘and the fundamental truths, his life of teaching makes 


manifest, are the key-notes of the lessons, that teachers, 
throughout the land, are learning daily of the harmont- 
ous development of the little child. 

Froebel recognized that “self-activity is the great 
law of childhood,” and left to his followers the priceless 
inheritance of this thought to be the “ Open Sesame” to 
the development of every sense, making of each an 
open “ gateway” to the mind. 

A casual observer visiting a kindergarten for the first 
time would see little beyond the happy, joyous faces, 
pleasing games, and-absorbing occupations, and would go 
away with the thought, “ There’s the place to keep chil- 
dren busy and happy, but it’s all play ;” a student of 
child-nature would, however, be able to read “ between 
the lines” of the games and occupations, and to per- 
ceive a plan, a purpose, and a real result, not perceptible 
to the ordinary visitor. 

With keen insight she would note the individuality of 
the child from the moment he offers his little hand and 
gives his teacher the morning greeting, through all the 
various details of the morning’s work till its close ; for 
the individual, not the class, is the pivot on which the 
teacher’s thought turns, and no time is counted lost 
that tends to bring each child into the right relation with 
his neighbor. 

It has been said that our public school system ignores 
religion, yet a system that is permeated with love 
towards God and to one’s neighbor surely teaches the 
sweetest and purest of all religious truths, and the 
ground plan of the kindergarten is to develop the little 
child by opening his senses spiritually and physically to 
the beauty of life and of the world in which he is to take 
a part. 

Through the thought awakened by the various songs 
his delighted eyes are directed to the various phenomena 
of nature ; the sun, moon, and stars take on fresh glories 
tor him; the dew, rain, frost, snow, and ice all make 
manifest to his awakened senses ¢he plan divine, and give 
him the impetus towards an observation and an investi- 
gation of the wonders of the material world. 

Through the various games his sense development be- 
comes more and more pronounced as touch, sight, hear- 
ing, taste, smell awaken to full activity. 

The trade games give hima respect and a taste for 
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honest labor, and awaken in him a sense of the respon- 
sibility of man to man in the world about him, and of 
the divine beneficence which provides the need of and 
the means for skilled workmanship. 

Through the weaving and paper-folding his sense of 
touch is developed, and he receives ideas of color with 
harmonious arrangement; while his ideas of form, 
space, direction, and even number, under the skilful 
guidance of his teacher, become definite and fixed. 

Daily, as the chubby hands grow more skilful, the self- 
activity of the child manifests itself in various ways, tes- 
tifying to this beautiful spontaneous growth of char- 
acter; the vocabulary becomes enlarged as the new 
thoughts with which his little mind has been occupied 
seek expression, The inventive faculty, until now dor- 
mant, manifests itself in strikingly original designs, and 
crude but expressive drawings of whatever his thoughts 
are busied with; and, as we look at the child when under 
the inspiration of his own thoughts, his face becomes, as 
it were, “ illumined.” 

Love, the divine teacher, is the guiding spirit in this 
child-garden, and, under her influence, selfishness, self- 
consciousness, egotism, envy, malice, covetousness, 
baneful weeds find little or no chance to crowd out the 
wholesome growths, of gentleness, patience, tenderness, 
truthfulness, sympathy, and affection. 

We have dwelt upon but one strong characteristic of 
the kindergarten, namely, its power of development of 
the individuality and the sense-perception of the child ; 
but let us for a brief space consider the various direc- 
tions in which we may expect this harmonious develop- 
ment of the child to lead him as he passes beyond the 
kindergarten. We can, perhaps, perceive this the better 
if we compare him with the child fresh from home as 
both enter for the first time the primary school. Here 
the advantages are all in favor of the child who has had 
the benefits of the kindergarten training ; for we find 
him responsive, not shy, self-conscious, and constrained, 
under the instruction of the teacher; skilful, not 
awkward, in the use of pencil and paper ; observant of, 
not indifferent to, the smallest details of his daily work, 
whether it be number, form, color, language, or reading, 
and comprehending intuitively the teacher’s thought and 
responding in simple child-like language as his thought 
follows hers ; interested in all that takes place in the 
little world around him, and bringing into it an atmos- 
phere of cheer, good-will, sympathy,and enthusiasm such 
as make him a healthful moving spirit in, it; while the 
child fresh from home suffers in comparison, in as much 
as, however careful the home training may have been, he 
cannot have received that healthy, harmonious develop- 
ment of character, that beautiful and inspiring sense- 
development, which form the chief charm and strongest 
impulse of the kindergarten in its child-culture. 

The primary schools of to-day are but beginning to 
taste the fruits of the laborers in this vineyard, but the 
time is not far distant when not only in the primary 
schools, but through the whole school course, and even 
through life itself, the influence and the impulse of the 
kindergarten will be felt and acknowledged by those 
who have had the benefit of its invaluable training. 


* 


Robert H. Quick, one of the foremost of modern 
English educational critics, wrote to an American 
school superintendent : 

“T see that a critic in the United States fears that 
your schools will be flooded with ‘Parkerism.’ I only 
wish there’ were fears of the kind in this country. 
‘ Parkerism’ would cure our elementary schools of some 
of their radical defects. Weare stifled with machinery 
and our teachers are for nothing but getting a high per- 
centage of ‘passes’ at the end of the year. Children 
are not expected to think, or, if they do, the school- 
master has nothing to do with it. His business is to 
get them to read, write, and cipher and aiming at 
nothing beyond, he rarely gets these things done -well ; 
but he considers his success complete if the children 
‘pass,’” 
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Expression and Mental Growth. 
By E. E. K. 


At a literary club, recently, during a discussion of 
‘“ennyson it was remarked, that the great charm of 
poets is that they are radical. The reason that poets 
are individuals is that they have had a means of grow- 
ing as such in the free channel of expression with which 
nature has provided them. A soul crowded in upon it- 
self cannot develop, and that is the fate of most souls 
under formal education. They develop only common- 
placeness or present only their common-place side to 
the world. A sensitive spirit shrinks from advancing a 
deep thought in such crude form that it must neces- 
sarily be misappreciated. Some thoughts express them- 
selves in sculpture, some in music, some in poetry, 
some in the glance of the eye accompanying verbal 
language. When verbal language is difficult to find, the 
eye expresses a search for words rather than the thought 
to be conveyed. Minds that think in concrete forms 
should have opportunity given them in education for ac- 
quiring skill in concrete modes of expression. This is 
not commonly done, and such minds grow up voiceless, 
so to speak. They are ranked “ among the numerous ” 
and their mediocrity pitied and deprecated by the 
thoughtless. Poets are a fortunate class of people who 
develop for themselves a mode of expression suited to 
their mode of thinking. Words cost nothing and ink 
and paper but little. A child’s propensity to produce 
jingles attracts attention. Admiration and encourage- 
ment attend the poet’s growth, while the young Michael 
Angelo has to fight his way upward often against the 
jeers of the simple. An early passion for making mud 
pies and smearing with paints suggests to the “ practi- 
cal” that the child had better be put to “some useful 
work or study.” A talent is crushed and the world 
never knows it. Even the soul to whom its natural 
language is thus forbidden does not know itself injured. 
It unclasps its tendrils, withdraws into itself, and resigns 
growth asasin. It silently swells the tide of medio- 
crity. 


> 


The Practical Side of Education. 
By Supt. J. H. Puituips, Birmingham, Ala. 


From an Address delivered before the Alabama Edu- 
cational Association. 


There is something essential to a practical education 
besides the acquisition of special facts and the attain- 
ment of special manual skill. As the man towers above 
his trade, so does the mind tower above the hand ; and 
when one employment fails to provide for life’s wants, the 
passageto another is easy. Nine-tenths of society’sidlers 
and vagrants have been educated to do but one thing, 
and failing in that, they lack the power to direct their 
energies into another channel. The great essential of 
a practical education, after all, is mental discipline, 
combined with the application of the power developed 
to the practical operations and necessities of life. 
Mind power—not the instruments or causes which pro- 
duce the power—must ever remain the highest end and 
aim of our schools. The subjects of school work are 
merely the means of culture, and may never be thought 
of inafter life. The athletecares nothing for the dumb- 
bells, the Indian clubs, and the suspension bar after his 
training is complete ; they have been the means of his 
development, it is true, but of what use are they to him 
in practical life? His most skilful and prodigious feats 
are now valueless except as evidences of his physical 
prowess and acquired skill. His strained muscle and 
hardened sinew are available for any physical emer- 
gency, and are therefore prized. Between knowledge 
as the means, the instrumentality or the product, and 
that power, generated in the processes of education, 
which discovers, appropriates, and applies, we must 
recognize a wide distinction. 
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Literature and History for the Babies. 
By E.E, K. 


Who will tell me about Jack and Jill? Maude. 

Who wants to tell about Oid Mother Hubbard ? Fritz. 

I wonder who made up these pretty stories. (No answer.) 

Every story has to have some one to make it up, doesn’t it? 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

Did youever hear of Mother Goose? “Oh yes! Those are 
Mother Goose stories.” 

What do you mean by that? (Vo answer.) 

Why, Mother Goose was the dear old lady who made up all 
those funny little stories. I am going to tell you where she lived 
and all about her. 

Who has heard of Boston ? 

Only a few. Well, point east—now a little north of east (ac- 
cording to locality). You are pointing to Boston, where old 
Mother Goose lived. If you were to go there to look for her now 
it wouldn’t be of any use, for she died a Jong time ago. 

Who was Mother Goose, Jessie? ‘An old lady.” 

What did she do? “She made up lots of stories.” 

Where did she live? “She lived in Boston.” 

Where is Boston? “ Over east, there.” 

Boston is a large city, with a great many streets. The streets 
have brick and stone sidewalks and the roadways are paved, too, 
for the horses. The streets are very noisy with wagons of all 
kinds rattling past over the stones. There are a great many 
stores, one right after another all the way down both sides of the 
street; and a great many people going in and out of the stores 
and hurrying along the sidewalks to get to the places where they 
are going to work or rest or learn something or buy something or 
enjoy themselves. 

Of course all these people have to have homes to live in, so 
there are a great many—what, Ellie? ‘‘ Houses.” 

Yes, and some of the houses are very high and have a different 
family on every floor. Some of the people live over the stores, 
but some of the stores have so many fine things to sell, and so 
many people coming all day to buy them, that they can’t spare 
any rooms for families to live in, but keep store on every floor, 
way up to the top of the house. You have to go outside of Bos- 
ton to see any fields and pastures. There is no grass growing 
in the streets and only here and there a tree—unless you go to 
the Common. That isa large park, with plenty of grass and 
shade trees, and a lake and some beautiful flower beds. While 
you are in the streets, you hardly see the sky, unless you look 
straight up, because the houses are so near together. 

What do you think you would see, if you went to Boston, 
Mary ? “A great many people.” 

Philip. “A nice park.” 

Called Boston Common—yes. Gifford? “Lots of horses and 
wagons.” 

Mabel. “ Big stores and little stores.” 

Horace. ‘“ Many people, all in a hurry.” 

Not all, but most of them. Perry. “ Does it snow and rain 
there?” 

Yes, a good deal. The winters are quite cold and a good many 
people have pneumonia and consumption. Rita. ‘“ High houses.” 

Yes, most of them brick andstone. But in the days of Mother 
Goose, Boston was not like what you would find it now. There 
was grass growing in the street and more space between the 
houses. The stores were not so large, because there was not so 
much money or so many people to spend it. There were not so 
many stores, either, or so many streets, cr such long ones. Chil- 
dren could play on the sidewalk and not be in anybody’s way, 
because there were so few passing by. 

Mother Goose used to sit out on the sidewalk and the children 
used to gather round her to hear her sing her funny little stories. 
Would you like to know what street she lived in? “Yes, 


am. 

Well, it had the nicest name you ever heard of—for a street. 
It was Pudding Lane! 

Her people kept a little store, and they liked to have Mother 
Goose gather the children about her, because the children would 
become customers in the store. What kind of a store do you 
think it was? Luscius. ‘ A candy store.” 





Well, | think they must have sold candy, among other things, 
The children heard Mother Goose’s rhymes so much that they 
knew them by heart and would go home and say them to the 
babies. Then their mothers would laugh and ask them to say 
them over again. 

All the people thought the stories so pretty that at last the man 
who kept the store had them printed. Now, you know, whena 
story once gets printed, everybody can have it and somebody is 
sure to save it, and often it gets printed over again. And so 
Mother Goose’s rhymes that she used to sing so sweetly to the 
little children of her day have got into all the pretty picture books 
that are made for the little children of our day. To-morrow you 
may bring me some books with Mother Goose rhymes in them, 
and I will see how much you can read of them. 

What do you suppose has become of the little children Mother 
Goose first sang them to? “ They grew up.” 

Well, I should think so! If any of them are left now, they 
must be great, great, great, great grandmothers and grandfathers, 
for it was a long time ago! 

¥ 


By Its Fruits. 


By Mrs. K. L. SMICK, Wamego, Kan. 


We are just closing a nine months’ term. My pupils are six 
and seven years of age. Three have reached the mature age of 
eight. 

It was the first school year for most of the class and I used 
Pollard’s Synthetic System of Teaching Reading. 

The class numbered forty and were average children. They 
marked and pronounced all the words in Pollard’s Speller, and are 
for the most part master of their orthography. This book con- 
tains three thousand words. 

Pollard’s First Reader, containing one hundred and fifty-eight 
pages, was completed and reviewed. Every word was correctly 
marked. 

For supplementary reading the class used Reproduction 
Stories ; Appleton’s First and Second Readers—and the maga- 
zine Our Little Ones. 

This was accomplished with an enrollment of one hundred and 
fourteen pupils and an average daily attendance of sixty. 

A strange gentleman came into my school one day. He had 
always felt a strong prejudice against the Synthetic System. But 
after he had tested the children for more than an hour with words 
and reading matter which they had never seen, he went away with 
his ideas somewhat modified. 

Our principal placed some difficult words upon the board a few 
days ago, as atest. Among others I recall the words straight 
and thoughtfully. The children marked and sounded those 
words without hesitation. 

The author of the Synthetic System, realizing that “things to 
be done should be learned by doing them,” has arranged a system 
—which, if carefully followed by the teacher, will make the pupil 
master of the pronunciation and orthography of three thousand 
monosyllabic words the first year of his school life. 

In the Second Reader work the pupil becomes familiar with 
> einaeali aia the Third Reader takes up prefixes and suf- 

xes. 

When pupils have completed Pollard’s three readers, they may 
be said to have mastered the multiplication table of the reading 
books. 

The points to be noted and commended in the Synthetic are: 

First. The songs and drills by which pupils “are enabled to 
remember the vowel sounds. 

Second. The way in which consonant combinations are handled. 

Third. The management of silent letters. = as 

Fourth. The grouping into families all words having similar 
vowel sounds. 

Fifth. The rules of orthoepy so simply and clearly expressed 
that very young children can understand and apply them. 

The pupil becomes familiar with accent. ; 

The dictionary is no longer a sealed book tothe child who has 
been taught to read by the Synthetic System. ; 

His eye and ear have been thoroughly trained to recognize the 
value of phonetic characters. 
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A thorough knowledge of the elementary sounds and the dia- 
critical marks used to indicate these sounds have been made a 
part of = young child’s mental furniture at the outset of his 
school life. 


° e 
A Singing Lesson. 
IN THE PRIMARY CLASS. 


By HERBERT PARK. 


(The words of the song are taught in the language lessons. 

‘* Who has been out in the fields on a summer morning, early, when the 
little birds had just gotten out of bed? Did you see them fly up high into 
the sky, so high that they looked like little dots? Did you hear them sing ?” 
Continue this lesson till the thoughts contained in the are brought out. 
Then begin with the first stanza. ‘‘ To-day we will learn a pretty little 
wer (piece). It ins, ‘I love at early morning in dewy fields to stray’.” 

each the meaning of ‘‘ dewy fields, stray, roundelay (song).” Have the chil- 
dren repeat the stanza in chorus, in groups and singly, Then take up the 
second stanza in the same way. Repeat the two. Then begin the third. 
Recite the whole poem and have theclass repeat. The expressions that will 
most likely need special treatment, are the folllowing: ‘‘ full of gladness,” 
** from every trouble free,” *‘ flowers fresh and sparkling,” “bright with dew,” 
“all nature is joyous.” 

If you can possibly arrange it, do not shorten the singing lessons by 
language work. There is never enough timefor singing, particularly with 
the ‘‘ babies.” Besides the words of the song contain splendid material for a 
language lesson.) 


I Love at Early Morning. 


1. love, at ear - ly 
2. They seem so full of 


3. The flow-ers fresh and spark-ling Are bright with morning dew; 
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dew -y fields to stray, 
glad -ness,From ev - ery trou-ble free, While 
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Language Lesson on Vapor. 


By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal of Alden St. School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


PREPARATION.—Place an oil stove on a table before the class. 
After one of the children has partly filled a tea-pot with cold 
water, and put it on the stove, light the wick, in the presence of 
the class. 

LEssON.—Who can tell me what we have just done? “ You 
put an oil stove on the table. Edith brought the tea-pot with 
some water in it, and put it on the stove. Then you lit the 


stove. 

While the children were telling what ‘they thought would hap- 
pen, the water began to boil. “ Look, Miss , the water in 
the tea-pot is boiling,” 

How do you know it is? 
spout.” 

What makes the steam ? 
changes it into steam.” 

Will it all turn into steam? 
sometimes boils dry.” 

What does the steam look like ? 

“ The cloud,” as you call it, is fine water-dust. Charles may 
hold the lighted lamp under the cloud, and tell me what happens. 
Where does the water-dust go? 

Put this saucer in the cloud ; what do you see? “ The saucer 
is covered with drops of water.” Is there any 
steam close to the mouth of the spout ? 

Dry the saucer, and put it between the mouth 
of the spout and the cloud. “The saucer is 
— with drops of water just as it was be- 

ore.” 

These water drops come from real steam, 
which we call vafor. Can you see vapor? 
How did it feel? How did the saucer feel? 

What happened when you placed the cold 
saucer in the water-dust ? : 

In the same way the cold saucer changed the 
vapor close to the spout to drops of water. 





“Because steam comes from the 
“ The fire heats the water, and that 


“Yes; for my mother’s kettle 


And 
All 
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Now that you know what vapor comes from, 
and also that anything cold changes it to water- 
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hear the sweet birds sing-ing, sing-ing, sin 
to each oth-er call - ing, call 


"7. 


g-ing Their mer-ry roun-de - lay. 
-ing, call - ing,They fly from tree to tree. 


¢ dust, perhaps you can tell me what cooled this 
vapor, and changed it to the cloud. “The cool 
air in the room might have done it.” 





























oneenn dl oa * anhen t -py, too, Our oil stove is still burning, but I see no 
# £ 2 2 = ee joy - ous, “7 websted steam coming from the mouth of the tea-pot ; 

=" 2 an a —s what has happened ? 
= i i s, Where did the water-dust go? “It must be 
oats am. i in the room, but we cannot see it.” Right; 
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The words of the song are repeated and the pupils are told 
that they are now to learn to sing it. 

Play the whole melody on the violin, piano, or organ. The 
violin is best suited for the purpose. If vou use the piano or 
organ, play only the melody (one part). If there is no instrument 
handy, sing the melody. It is best, however, not to use the 
words at first ; take the syllable “la.” This will concentrate the 
attention of the class on the melody itself. The whole melody is 
presented to convey a total impression of it. 

Practice the first part (“I love at early morning”). Play or 
sing it (“la”) a few times. ogy the class to sing softly 
along. Have them sing it alone to the syllable “1a,” first in 
chorus, then in larger and smaller groups, also singly. To 
make the solo singing a success, call first on a number of the 
ablest and most courageous singers, then also on the less able 
and timid ones, By all means, do not force anyone to sing. 
It is a mistake, and a most foolish, nonsensical one at that. 

Next, practice the second part (to the second comma) in the 
same way, using always the syllable “ la.” 

Repeat both parts separately, Then play or sing the two parts 
in connection and have the class repeat. 

Till now the melody has been sung only to “ la.” Next sing 
the whole part again using the words. The class will easily learn 
it, as the melody is known. By following this course no time has 
been lost and you have avoided the horrible butchering of the 
beautiful words that is done whenever words and music are 
taken together in practicing a melody. 

Teach the third (from the second to third comma), fourth 
(“ singing, singing”), and fifth part (“their merry roundelay ”), 
each separately, then connected in the same way; first 4, then 
with the words. Finally practice the whole stanza. — ; 

The different parts indicate the different oy period ; 
take breath after each part. The pupils will most likely take 
breath at the proper moment, as they have learned each part 
a. Do not forget to hold out “ ing” in the third “singing ;” 

it is marked ~. 

Before singing the second and third stanzas, have the class re- 
peat the words clearly and distinctly. Do not forget the ™. 








the air is full of vapor. 
so that we can breathe. 


How many remember the day we went on our picnic? When 
we stepped out of the car, we watched the engine as it puffed 
along. Do you remember what it sent into the air? Where did 
the clouds form? ‘“ They formed just a little way from the top 
of the funnel. Lene | must have come from the vapor that we 
could not see, near the funnel.” 

If there were no vapor, would there be clouds? Can you tell 
me what changed the vapor to clouds? ‘“‘ The air cooled the 
vapor as soon as it left the engine, then it changed to water-dust, 
and floated away like a cloud. 

We did not see it long. Where did it go? As long as we saw 
the cloud we might have called it—water-dust; when heat 
changed it to vapor, we saw it no longer. There was no lamp 
like Charlie's in the sky, to make this change ; what warmed the 
air ? 

Does all the vapor that makes the clouds come from engines 
and tea-pots ? 

As there can be no vapor without heat, and no clouds without 
vapor, can you think of a body of water on the earth, and some- 
thing in the sky to heat it, to make vapor for the clouds? “The 
sunbeams fall upon the pond near my house and warm it, then 
the top part of it changes to water-dust, and soon becomes 
vapor.” ‘‘ Vapor may be sent into the air from water in ponds, 
brooks, rivers, lakes, and the ocean.” 

Yes; the sunbeams send vapor into the air, from ev wet 
surface ; even the clothes hung on the lines to dry add moisture 
to the air. Vapor also comes from the sponges which you use in 
school; from your breath; and from the leaves of plants, and 
skins of animals. Let us place this piece of ice where the sun 
can shine on it, and see what will become of it. Look at the 
pitcher from which we have taken the ice. “The outside of the 
pitcher is covered with fine water-dust.” 

How do you account for that? “ The cool air near the pitcher, 
changes the vapor in the air to water-dust, then into water- 
drops.” . 

Alice may breathe on this mirror. Where did those water- 
drops come from? “The cold glass changed the vapor in my 
warm breath to water.” 


It makes the air moist, 
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You may tell where you have seen water-dust form from vapor. 
“1 have seen drops of water form on the window panes.” Some- 


* times you see them on the leaves and grass early in the morn- 


ing.” 

Se do not see a heavy dew unless the grass and leaves cool 
very 3 and there is much vapor in the air, If it is cold 
enough to freeze, dew becomes frost. Why do we not see the 
dew after the sun has been up awhile? What became of it ? 
‘These changes are taking place all the time. 

You may all look out of the windows at the clouds. Who can 
tell me now what makes them? ‘“ Vapor changed to fine water- 
dust makes the clouds.” ‘When the air is chilled by a cold 
wind, the vapor gathers into water-dust.” ‘The clouds came 
from the water on the earth.” 

The clouds show you that where they are, the air is cold 
enough to change vapor to water-dust, just as it did on the 
saucer. What should we do without clouds; for without them 
there would be no rain or snow ? 

There was once a little rain-drop on a window-sill. He was 
a discontented little drop, and wished he were a sunbeam, so that 
he might steal into some dark room, and make it bright and beau- 
tiful. Then he wished he were a flower, or a bird, so that he 
might be of some use in the world. “I am so little,” he said, 
“what can I do?” The sun heard his complainings, and sent a 
ray to lift him to a cloud that was passing just at that moment. 
Here he found many brothers and sisters, who were willing to 
help him in whatever he might wish to do, In the room from 
which the rain-drop came, lay a sick child. The little drop re- 
membered having heard her say how much her poor little flowers 

needed rain. ‘‘ Now is my time to help her,” thought the rain- 

drop; so he asked his friends to sail over to the chilly east wind 
and ask him to send them down to the parched and dusty flow- 
ers. Soon the rain came falling down. 


“ Then lilies dear, and pansies, all began to boom, 

And the cherries grew and grew till they took up all the room. 
Then by and by the little cloud with all its duty done, * 

Was caught up by a rainbow and burried towards the sun.” 


. 
A Nature Story. 


FOR ADVANCED FIRST READER CLASSES. 

Nearly every sentence in the lesson may be a subject for an 
observation lesson, and for conversation. Have pupils memorize 
the stanza of poetry: 

“ Spring is the morning of the year ; 

The summer is the noontide bright ; 
The autumn is the evening clear, 

That comes before the winter’s night.” 


Did you ever think how much spring is like the morning ? 

The sun shines out bright and warm. 

He takes off the white snow blanket. 

He says to the little birds and seeds and roots: “ Now, my 
dears, I’ve made it nice and warm for you. 

It is time to get up.” 

Down come the little rain-drops, 

They say. ‘“ Rap-a-tap, rap-a-tap. 

Little buds, open your doors ; 

Send out your < leaves. 

Little seeds, wake up your baby plants. 

Come, little flowers, it is time to get up.” 

Then how quickly they all obey ! 

Up jumps the grass, so glad to be awake. 

The little buds on the trees open their doors. 

Out come the little leaves and flowers. 

Soon everything is wide awake, and as busy as you are in the 
morning. —WNature Stories. 

» 


There is material widely scattered through English and other 
ballad literature, Norse sagas, German Mdrchen, ancient fables 
and mythology, legendary herodlogy and folklore, primitive his- 
tory, hymns, and even in dictionaries of proverbs, maxims, rid- 
dles, etc., which, if carefully worked up and experimented on in 
school-rooms and nurseries in ways which the late Professor Laas 
has so wisely suggested, by well-premediated and methodic princi- 
ples of selection, so that each extract could be defended against all 
others, would prove, for its share, of far better quality than that 
of the anthologies now in use. —G. Stanley Hall, 


¥ 


Teacher.—I\s your composition finished yet ? 
‘oy.—No’m, not quite. * 
“You told me an hour ago you had a subject.” 
“ Yes'm, but it wouldn’t do, and I had to hunt for another.” 
“What was the matter with the first one?” 
“I couldn’t spell it.” —Ex, 
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Reproduction Stories. 


My head is round, but my rubber ball is rounder yet. 





Mrs. Spider never says, “I am tired!” She knows she must 
finish spinning her web. 





Fanny had a fine new doll, but it was too nice to play with, 
She liked her old doll best. 





Nathan meant to eat only a few cherries, but when he got 
through the bowl was empty. 

In the fall, a very fat turtle went into a hole in the ground. 
In the spring a very thin turtle came out. 





When my top had spun a little while, it grew dizzy, fell on its 
side, and rolled over and over. I don’t think I could spin as long 
as the top did. 





The two blades of the scissors said they were twin brothers 
and would live together ail their lives, because they loved each 
other so much. 





The bell rang, and Tommy thought it was the policeman, com- 
ing to take him away for teasing his little sister so much. But 
this time it was only Uncle Jacob. 





Frank heard his father say it was going to snow, so he took his 
sled to the workshop and mended it where one of the runners 
had become loose. This was before nine o’clock. Sure enough, 
it snowed all the time the children were in the school and Frank 
hurried his sister home at three so that he could take her out 
riding. But she was no sooner on the sled and having a fine ride, 
than they saw a poor washerwoman carrying home her basket 
of clothes. ‘I know how we can have more fun,” said Bessie. 
‘*Let’s put the poor woman’s basket on the sled and then we 
will both run with it and she will not have anything to carry.” 
They did this and the exercise did Bessie good, while the poor 
woman was very glad of their help. Then Frank put Bessie on 
the sled again and ran all the way home with her. 





A Boston minister had a parrot which he had trained up to 
quote scripture, and exhort sinners to repentance. But it so hap- 
pened that a good parishioner of the worthy nfan’s had a parrot 
which she was sadly grieved to find out had in some mysterious 
way got into the habit of uttering a few round oaths, no matter 
who was present. The good lady was much attached tothe bird, 
and was sorely afraid she would have to part with him. In her 
distress she sought the advice of the minister, who proposed that 
he should bring his bird and let it stop with the bad parrot, in 
the hope that the force of example would cure him of his evil 
habit. What was the minister’s surprise, when he called a few 
days afterwards to see how the experiment was working, to be 
greeted with a volley of oaths from his hitherto sanctimonious 
bird. Instead of the good improving the bad, the bad had only 
found too apt a pupil in the good. There are now two vacant 
cages, and two parrots have lost good homes. 





There was a jolly Irish blacksmith who loved his wife and in- 

valid daughter, but sometimes forgot them in his love for gin. 
One day while hard at work at his forge he looked up and saw a 
bright young lady standing at the door. It was the fashion to 
paint old horseshoes, trim them with ribbon and hang them over 
the parlor doors “for good luck.” She had come for horseshoes 
for this purpose. The blacksmith kindly cleaned up some old 
ones for her, but would take no money for his gift. The young 
lady expressed her gratitude by gilding one of the shoes for him, 
putting on it a pretty wreath of flowers and tying on a fine blue 
ribbon, to hang it up by. He took it proudly home to poor Rosie, 
who had to be wheeled from room to room in a chair and did not 
see much brightness. She was so much pleased with the pretty 
thing that she wanted it hung over the door, where she could | 
at it all day; but the room was not clean enough to correspond 
with anything so neat. So, to please her, and out of respect for 
the fine young lady’s gift, the child’s mother cleaned up the room, 
its windows, the closets and furniture, and took ever so much pains 
to keep themso. When the blacksmith saw this, he felt that he 
could not be a dirty manin a clean room, but must wash himself 
up every evening, so as to look as nice as his home. It was s0 
pleasant to be clean and to look about upon clean surroundings 
that he soon learned to stay at home evenings and popped corn, or 
helped make molasses candy, or cracked nuts, or played games, Or 
told stories and jokes, or sang merry songs with his wife and 
daughter instead of going tothe saloon. And this is the way that 
the horseshoe brought good luck to one home. 
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Result of a Good Method. 


REPORTED. 


ny A. G. Merwin examined two classes of children in P.S. 
No. 52, Brooklyn, who had spent one term of five months in school, 
attending only two hours a day, from one till three o'clock, and 
one month in the “ morning class,” attending three hours a day, 
from nine till twelve, making a total equivalent to about four 
months of regular schooling. The classes had studied reading by 
the Ward phonetic method. The following are the examiner's 
notes : 


SEVENTH PRIMARY Boys. 
PRESENT 44. 


32 EXAMINED. 


1. Is your name Tom? 18. What makes you smile? 
2. Is it Sam Moore? 19. I wrote it four times. 

3. What is the matter? 20, Let me see you do it. 

4. Are you lame? 21. You write finely. 

5- Can you ride in my cart? 22. That is my horse. 

6. Is yourknee sore? 23. He has a fine mane. 

7. I see Nan. 24. He runs fast. ; 

8. She is ill, 25. He likes to run. 


9. She will sleep now. 
10. Do not wake her. 

Will you rake the fire ? 
12. She is waking now. 28. 
13. Will you sing to her? 29. 
14. Is that your slate ? 30. 
15. Have you lines upon it ? 31. He eats meat. 

Can you write in them? 32. He is lying on the mat. 
17. Can you write yourname? 33. He is sleeping now. 


REMARKS, 

1. Time of reading twelve minutes. 

2. They make most mistakes on words learned by the word 
method. 

3. Eighteen of the words they had never seen in sentences 
before. 

4. Ninety-five words had been learned by the word method, 
650 by the phonetic method. 

5. Interest created. Miss Seibert says: “ The trouble is to get 
lessons long enough.” 


26. Heis slightly Jame. (Slight- 
ly, defined as ‘‘ a little.”’) 
He will eat oats. 

I can fly a kite, 

It is up in the air. 

I like to see it fly. 


27. 


6. The children find out words for themselves. By the word 
method they cannot do this. 
SEVENTH PRIMARY GIRLS. 47 PRESENT. 


95 words known by the word method. 

650 “ - phonetic ” 

Sentences 1 and 2: Hecannot run, The man is lame. 44 
hands up ; read by one who did not raise hand. 

3. He has a sore knee. 7. I know it is raining. 
4. He sees me now. 8. Do you snore, Tom? 
5. I feel rain. 9g. Ido not. 
6. Do you feel it ? 10. My Papa snores. 

11. He is snoring now. 

Words instantly pronounced : sighing, mittens, remains, flings, 
sayings, frame, mason, erase, knife. //az/, razsin, were new 
words instantly pronounced. Owning and owing were put by 
the side of each other and difference instantly noted. 

Miss Johnson said, when asked what she thought of the 
method, “I would like to keep on forever, like the brook.” 


be 
Two Class Recitations. 


By E. E.K. 


Miss B. thinks she cannot make time to teach her class in 
groups, and yet finds it necessary to do individual teaching. The 
ollowing is one of her ways of managing : 
LESSON IN PHONETICS. 


T. goes around the class with a set of words one of which 
each pupil is expected to “sound.” The same few words are 
given over and over, not in order that those particular words may 
be memorized, but so that dull pupils may have a chance of hear- 
ing them sounded and resounded, and of perceiving the second, 
third, or fourth time what they fail to perceive the first. 

Difficult words are given to the capable pupils and easy ones to 
the slow. A child who cannot sound her word is assisted by 
some one just enough abler than herself to help her over the diffi- 
culty—usually by some one who has failed upon the same word 
and had to be shown how to sound it. 

The very weakest are given something in the first step instead 
of the second. The teacher sounds wz 7h. If the child cannot 
hear the word in its elements so widely separated, T. brings 
them nearer together. If a third attempt is necessary, she runs 
them into one another, dwelling upon each. 


LESSON IN NOTATION, 
Teacher dictates the numbers 7, 13, 26,9, 12, 18, which the 
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children write in a column, and then, at a signal, lay down their 
pencils and put hands behind them, 

T. writes the numbers upon the B. B., while class watch, com- 
paring her work with their own. : 

Word being given, the children who have mistakes bring their 
slates to the front of the class. Teacher passes down the aisles, 
ostensibly to see who has made “a nice, straight column of fig- 
ures,” really to assure herself that all those who remain in their 
seats have done correct work, 

Returning to the weak pupils, she requires each to point out her 
mistake, to tell what she has on her slate and what she ought to 
have, and to write the corrected number, telling where each part 
must be. Then she sends these children to their seats, dictates 
another set of numbers, and proceeds as before. 

Her words are few and her ways are all “clean cut.” Asa 
natural result, the discipline is good and the attention of pupils to 
their work serious and careful. 


> 


Elementary Arithmetic. IX, 


By E. M. R., Springfield, Mass. 
First Year. 


The close of each school year brings usto another mile-stone along the road 
of teaching, and whether we will or not the mind runs back over scenes by 
the way. 

Between thirty and forty little children stand before each of us, who a year 
ago came all untaught to our arithmetic classes. In what way are they 
changed by their study ? This depends upon the teacher's aim in the lessons 
through the year, which in turn is guided by her view of the relation which 
the untaught mind bears to number ideas. 

If she believes that number ideas come “‘ intuitively ” and that the /anguage 
of number alone needs to be taught, then she begins with figures and follows 
this with the teaching of processes, in arithmetic. All “‘ facts” will be taught 
in “‘tables.” It is manifestly absurd to #//ustrate relations of numbers in 
presenting them if the expression alone needs teaching. The naming of 
numbers in their order, or ‘‘counting,” will be taught the notation and 
numeration of numbers through several orders, the addition process with 
long columns of numbers, the subtraction when minuend and sub- 
trahend run upinto millions. All this is consistent with the belief that figur- 
ative processes alone need teaching, and that numbers themselves require no 
attention. 

With a different view at the start the teaching would have turned 
squarely about like Pestalozzi’s allegorical coach. If a number-center needs 
to be developed as a word-center needs training, or a music-center or color- 
center, the work presents an entirely different phase. Numbers are presented, 
not figures, and operations with numbers, not arithmetical processes. The 
“* facts” to be taught are carefully selected according to the principle that 
what lies at the foundation of a study must be so thoroughly ingrained in the 
mind as to become an integral part of it. Every possible opportunity for ap- 

lication of number-krowledge is given, hence the association of number with 

orm, with weights and measures, and with money transactions. 

The test at the end of the year will seek to ascertain four things: 1. 
What number ideas have been gained. 2. What the habit of thinking is, in 
number. 3. What power has been gained to see theconditions of a problem 
and work out the answer. 4. How well the imagination works in determin- 
ing the answer to number problems when no picture is allowed. The first 
depends upon the amount of objective work done, the wide application of 
knowledge, and the concentration of effort upon facts that must be known 
‘*by heart.” The second, upon the illustrative work performed by the pupil 
ont the absence of figure work. The third, upon the general growth of 
mind. No amountof drill, or knowledge, will produce power. unity 
to work out conditions will hen it, for which reason introduce 
problems involving two and three conditions. The fourth depends upon the 
conceptive ability of the mind, the capacity for forming mental pictures in 
distinction from visual ones. If a pupil is unable to work out the problem 
with the aid of illustrations you would not — him to i the condi- 
tions. Lead him by easy steps to hold in thought the conditions until 
gradually he ceases to be dependent upon Jllustration. 

Below are some test questions for the first grade, I should have each 
problem pictured the first time I gave the test. A week or so later give the 
same test and allow the answers given without requiring the illustrative work. 


1. How many days are there in a week and 3 days? 

2. There were seven books on my desk. I took two off, then 
put four more there. How many books were there on the desk ? 

3. Annie was given 10 cents and sent on some errands. She 
bought a two-cent stamp and a package of envelopes for 5 cents. 
How much change did she bririg back ? 

4. Nellie had 2 cents, Albert 3 cents, Robert 3 cents, and 
Mollie 1 cent. They put their money together and bought 4 
cakes at a cent each, 2 apples at 2 cents each, and a cent’s worth 
of candy. How much money had they left ? 

5. Jennie had 9 cents. She spent 5 of her money for a card; 
then she bought pencils with the rest at 2 cents each. How 
many pencils did she buy? 

6. Harry has a little flag that is 3 inches long and 2 inches 
wide. How many square inches are in the flag? 

7. How a square inches are in the faces of an inch cube? 

8. A boy — of peanuts. He ate } of them, and gave 
away } of them. hat part of the quart was gone ? 

9. John left school Monday noon and came back Thursday 
noon. How many days was he gone? 

10, A lady had 5 quarts of stewed pears. She put 3 pints into 
each jar and we ate the rest for supper. How many jars did she 
fill? How much did we eat for supper ? 





Second Year. 
The number knowledge for this year should consist of addition and sub- 
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traction, facts between the numbers ro and 20, and fractions to tenths. All 
other arithmetic work is incidental to these lines, or subordinate to them. 
As in the ing year, number has been associated with form, with 
weights and measures, and with money transactions. Problems have been 
used to exercise the child’s reasoning power. 

The test aims to determine the knowledge, power, and skill of the child. 
The questions below touch various points in the year’s work. 


1. Write all the answers in less than two minutes: 


7+4 84+5 9+8 12—8 16—9 
8+6 6+5 7+5 11—4 14—8 
9+5 9+6 9+4 13-7 17-8 
6+7 8+7 9+7 15—8 15—7. 

2. This triangular card is 4 inches long and 5 inches high ; how 
many square inches are in the triangle ? 

3. Ihave a little silk flag that is 5 inches long and 3 inchs 
wide. The space for the stars is 2 inches long and 1} inches 
wide. How many square inches do the stripes cover ? 

4. A garden bed_ is two yards long and 1 yard wide. How 
many square feet are in the bed ? How many feet of wire fence 
will it take to go round the bed ? 

5. If vacation begins Thursday noon and ends a week from the 
next Tuesday morning how many days of vacation have you ? 

6. I have here a little wheel with sharp points on the rim that 
prick into paper when it is moved along. The wheel is three 
inches round. If it turns around 6 times in moving across the 
paper, how long a line will it mark ? 

7. Aman had a pound of cloves. If he put } of a pound into 
one package, } into another, and 4 into another what part of a 
pound remained? How many ounees had he left? 

8. I had a foot of wire which I cut into halves. Then I cut 
each half into thirds. How long was each little piece of wire? 

g. A sugar merchant had 18 gallons of maple syrup. Hesold 
% of it to one man, } of it to another, } of it to another, and put 
the rest into quart bottles. How many bottles did he use? 
(Write out the statements.) 

10. This is what the children bought to help fill the Christmas 
tree ; 9 two-cent dolls, 8 two-cent cards, 3 six-cent balls, 4 three- 
cent tops, 3 five-cent watches, 2 nine-cent cups, 7 two-cent tapers, 
4four-cent horns. Write in a column what the different things 
cost. 


ia 
Primary Number. 


Did you ever vary your primary number work with the follow- 
ing exercise? If nottry it. Put on the board several numbers 
with the combinations of which the children are already familiar. 
Tell the children to make an example using two of the numbers, 
give the answer and call on another child who does the same. 
Explain that.these examples must make a continuous story, and 
each child must start with the previous answer, as: 

823.3 6 2.0 7 

Mary.—Jane had one apple and Kate gave her two more, then 
she had three apples, Harry. 

Harry.—Jane found three more apples lying under a large tree. 
Joe came along and asked her how many apples she had. Jane 
said, “ I have now six —, Ruth. 

Ruth.—Then Joe said, “Oh, Jane, give me two of them, won’t 
you? Iam fond of apples.” So Jane gave Joe two apples, and 
she had four left, Maud. . 

Maud.—As Jane was going into the house with her four 
apples she dropped one and she had but three, Walter. 

Wailter.—But Jane’s mother said, “‘ Never mind, I will give you 
three times as many as you have now,” and she gave Jane nine 
more. Then Jane had twelve apples, etc. 

This may be continued indefinitely, and with a little practice 
the children will exercise great ingenuity. The teacher should 
guide the work to see that all are called upon, and also that no 
unfamiliar combinations are invdlved. She may give the last 
story herself and then lead up to the new combination. Care 
should be used thoroughout in regard to the language —Amerz- 
can Teacher. 

¥* 


FOR PRIMARY ARITHMETIC.—An exercise in primary number 
teaching that has been tested with remarkable success is that of 
story telling. The teacher may begin a story, introducing every 
now and then combinations of numbers which are recorded upon 
the board when mentioned ; after getting the pupils interested in 
the story, let them use their imagination at any point to direct the 
course of the story. The Seltanions on the blackboard will 
serve as a guide to recall it. There are many benefits resulting 
from such an exercise. Besides being an excellent number lesson 
it serves as a language lesson and the children are acquiring a 
habit of continuous attention which single concrete examples can- 
not accomplish; they forget their surroundings in their interest 
in the story and throwing off the restraint give full play to their 
powers.—Shutt’s Hand-book of Arithmetic. 
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Number by Objects. 


Teachers do not realize how much time and trouble would be 
saved by the use of objects in number and language work. They 
will not supply themselves with material and they will not take 
the trouble to distribute objects to the children. Ie is easier to 
hold up the numeral frame or make marks on the blackboard, 
and take it for granted that the children see because we do. A 
teacher of the lowest primary class was complaining that she 
could not make her pupils understand the simple fact that 3+2 
=5. The only means she had used to develop it had been mak- 
ing crosses on the blackboard. There is a great variety of ob- 
jects that can be used for number work. Toothpicks are cheap 
and easily handled. Take as many envelopes as there are child- 
ren in the class. Put twenty soutigidies in each envelope. One 
of the children could place one envelope on each desk and they are 
ready when needed. One teacher took the opportunity during 
“ preserving time” last fall to save all the citron seeds. Shoe-pegs 
or cards cut up into little square pieces, etc., make good counters, 
Take cardboard or heavy manilla paper, cut oblongs about 3 in. 
by 4 in., and with colored pencils draw objects of different kinds. 
Three clover leaves and two clover leaves, etc. Give the children 
cards and let them tell stories about the pictures. Let them draw 
to illustrate number work. a. MF 


Ps 
Partition Requiring Breakage. 


Send eleven of the brightest girls to the line, this being an ex- 
ercise adapted to those of lesser ability and requiring living 
material. 

How many girls, Anna ? 

Show me half of them, Lelie. 

Is she right, class? What is the trouble? Can you show me 
half of eleven with your toothpicks? What will you do that 
Lelie cannot do with the girls? ‘ Break one.” 

Well, let us have thirds of eleven. How many girls will there 
be in each third, Laura? (Laura, perhaps, answers four.) 

The girls on the line may stand in fours. Is Laura right, class? 
Why not ? 

Line close up again. Florrie, how many girls will you have in 
each third ? 

Line, stand in threes. Is Florrie right, class? Why not? 

Line close. What number makes easy thirds? Edie may 
come to the line. Mow, Laura, how many in < third? 

Line, stow whether she is right. What do you say, class? 

Belle, what else can you divide twelve live girls into ? 

Review all partitions of twelve. E. E. K. 


» 
The Cube: 


AND HOw IT BEGAN TO HAVE A HISTORY IN OUR SCHOOLS, 
By W. BERTHA HINTZ, New York Normal Art School. 


NoTE :—The state director of drawing, of New York, had been at a 

state institute and had on one of her practical and inspiring lessons to 
two hundred or more of earnest, attentive teachers, all willing to attempt 
teaching drawing, all ready to make a beginning, but few of them having the 
slighest idea how. They were not long left in ignorance, however, and her 
sensible, simple solving of many heretofore puzzling questions ; her calling 
upon them to take the same responsibilities with this as with the other sub- 
jects of the school curriculum ; her challenge to them to use their intelli- 
gence, and grapple with the problem of learning to see with their minds, 
orcibly until they conquered, produced a strong effect. All were grateful 
for the truths so honestly and clearly shown them, and many a one vowed 
that drawing should be no longer neglected in his school, The results of 
some original, independent effort come to us from one of the schools on 
the Hudson and we relate them under the above title. 


It was only an end of a log that had been sawed off ; it was 
too short for hearth wood. It will do for kindling wood. Kin- 
dlings are of great importance in this world ; they need not be 
very large, but they must be of the right material to catch — 
burn quickly, and set the large logs aflame. Poor kindlings— 
they are consumed. The end of the log fell with a thud to the 
ground, among the other pieces. It was not chop into kin- 
dling wood, however ; it was destined to kindle thought—give 
food for reflection, fire the imagination, develop sense perception. 
It became a cube ; and this is how it happened. A teacher, who 
had always intended to introduce drawing in his school, but had 
waited and waited until the committee should make an appro- 
priation for the necessary expenditures—drawing books, models, 
colored paper, and other necessary material—having been to a 
state institute, said one morning: “Scholars, we will wait no 
longer ; we will begin drawing, we will make some things, we 
will study these things, and learn how to draw them. You will 
have to take hold and do your part, and 1 will help all I can. 
They say drawing is a splendid study for learning to see. I have 
just heard our state director of drawing explain how this is to 
be done and we will try and not be behind any more. It is too 
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bad not to begin with the necessary materials, but you know as 
well as I do that our committee is pretty generous, and if they 
say that no supply can be furnished this year, but that they will 
try and furnish materials next year, they will do so; and if we 
show them our interest, and some good results they will see that 
we are trying and will be all the mere anxious to help us. We 
will begin with a lesson on balls, that are round all over; you 
can bring yours to school, large ones and small ones, and we will 
draw them ; we will imagine that they are perfect spheres—some 
of your new ones will be; then we will study cylinders, and you 
may all be looking out for old broomsticks; we will have ends, 
about 4 inches long, cut from them for cylinders; after that we 
will study cubes. These will be hard to find,and we must make 
them. I will saw out a good one from wood and show it to you, 
and then you will have to try, and probably by the time we get 
to the lesson on the cube you will have made some pretty good 
ones. One thing we will always try to remember—if before draw- 
ing we must learn to see, we must have something to see.” The 
scholars’ eyes sparkled, their interest was great, they knew their 
teacher when he began a new subject with enthusiasm and in 
right good earnest ; they knew this one would mean many, many 
pleasant hours, even if it would require much patience, much per- 
severance, 

The lesson on the sphere went off roundly ; not that they could 
draw it so very well at first, but with a little practice they were 
able to draw it with the all round and round motion, which was 
great fun, and to block it out with short curved lines. Some of 
the children brought balls for models—two of the boys, brothers, 
had made each a good sphere out of putty; one wee little girl 
brought one from dough, wrapped in a piece of paper. In carry- 
ing it, of course it had lost its shape somewhat, but she soon 
made it all right. Two little German girls, had wound some 
yarn into almost perfect spheres. They had been in the habit of 
winding yarn and so could do it easily; the teacher and a tew of 
the larger boys had investigated a clay pit in that neighborhood 
and experimented a little with the clay. ‘Oh, jolly,” cried ont of 
the boys, “here is the spot. The clay is all mght;” and here 
they could be seen making each a large clay sphere. We might 
as well say they were modeling clay spheres. These turned 
out beautiful indeed, and they were useful, for when this less>n 
was followed by one on the half-sphere or hemisphere, they had 
— eg to cut the clay sphere in halves with a wire string or stiff 
card. 

The lesson on the cylinder they had no trouble with. The 
larger boys undertook to cut the broomsticks into pieces all the 
same length, and cylinders of different proportions were also 
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made from paper, by just rolling an oblong piece into shape a lit- 
tle, and then pasting it together. Quite good cylinders can be 
made in this way; but of course correct wooden models would 
have been better. 

They next studied the half-cylinder, cut their models from 
branches, made them from clay, and used nutmeg graters, and 
matchsafes that were shaped like half-cylinders. The teacher, 
however, explained that the simple type half-cylinder, a solid 
made from wood, was furnished in some new outfits for stud 
which would produce the best results. They also made the half- 
ylinders from stiff paper. 

Now we come to their lesson on the cube and I think all of us 
would like to hear about it. The scholars were already quite 
familiar with the use of paper for making objects, had learned to 
draw accurately by measure and rule, had learned to cut to a 
line, and paste neatly; had also had a little exercise in cutting 
ornamental forms from colored paper, with which the simple ob- 
jects could be decorated and maid more attractive, and the teacher 
had given the study another impulse by saying, “ If we can make 
some fine cubes, we will not only draw from them but will make 
other objects—boxes, baskets, and such as you can think of 
shaped like cubes. These we will keep to give away as presents, 
and if they are very fine we wi!l get Mr. Brown, the bookseller, 
to put them in his window for sale.” 

To show you how thoroughly this teacher taught the subject, 
we must visit his school, and so we come by that little winding 
foot-path, a short cut over the hill to the back of the school-house. 
There in the yard are the chips of the wood sawing and splitting 
that has been going on for the winter supply, and there is that 
identical end of log, that we said began its history in the school. 
There, too, are the boys making a scramble for the chips (and 
one piece being particularly well shaped and large was picked up 
among the first), for the master had said: ‘“ After school is out, 
boys, go to the back of the house and see if you can find pieces 
of wood that would do to cut into cubes, and let us begin making 
them in good earnest.” 

In the school-room good preparation was going on in the 
meanwhile, too. “ Each in all,” is the motto hung up for this 
week, and the scholars are all helpful and work in the spirit of the 
motto. Two of the scholars had made some illustrative black- 
board drawings (the pupils had always drawn more or less from 
pictures, as ae found this ability to copy from pictures helps 
them very much with their study of geography, history, and com- 
position). When the lesson of the cube was announced for the 


week's study, the pictures of cubical boxes, some pictures of com- 
mon home furniture, boot boxes, book cases, and packing cases, 
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were collected and brought to the master. He chose those he 
thought would help the work along the best, by promoting the 
right spirit, mounted, and hung them in the room. 

He wrote the following on the blackboard where it could be 
seen by all: ‘Though in practical knowledge every complete 
work of art may bear the credit of a rule, yet rules should pre- 
cede, that we may be made fit to judge of example.” He gave 
the scholars for the next composition subject: “Logs Floating 
Down the Hudson River.” The school was on the banks of that 
river, so that they were somewhat familiar with the scenes. 

Their observation or science lesson accompanying the study of 
the week was ‘‘ Wood fiber,” and to this the master gave a 
moral turn, by letting the pupils observe the strength there is in 
going with the grain; the weakness resulting from going against 
it. 

Cubes from wood, cubes from turnip, cube paper boxes, cubes 
(or rather blocks) of all shapes and sizes; tin boxes of many 
nationalities nearly cubical; lumps of sugar, toy blocks, etc., 
were contributed for study. The master praised many and 
smiled at some. “Scholars,” said he, “you have done well.” 
The cube I showed you, poor as it is, has done good work. I 
must say right here, that he had cut his cube from the end of the 
log that we mentioned at the beginning, the log that was destined 
to kindle thought into flame.” 

He went on: “All of these will do for study, some for their per- 

fection, and others for comparison and for forming a clear judg- 
ment of what the cube should be by the very qualities they lack ; 
they will not do as models for drawing, however; for these 
should be correct. I have bought some stiff paper, oak tag, and 
we will each make a model of a cube correctly by measurement. 
To do this we will begin to lay out on one surface all the faces of 
the cube in their relative positions. This is called the develop- 
ment of the cube.” Andeso the lesson went on. The faces of the 
cube were observed, compared, described ; the cube was laid on 
practice paper and its sides were traced about in an orderly suc- 
cession (as can be seen in the illustration on the blackboard). 
This gave them a general notion of the surface necessary for the 
model. The next step was repeating the drawing accurately, and 
each line was measured and ruled, until the development of the 
six square faces was complete. The scholars soon observed that 
if this pattern was to be used to make the hollow model, it must 
have more surface allowed for gluing the parts together. This 
was added, and because the sides were to lap over on the small 
— these were called laps. They cut the pattern, outlining the 
aps neatly, and went over the lines for the folds with a needle 
or pin point, to help make the edges sharp. After the develop- 
ments were carefully folded they were neatly glued, and some of 
the results were very satisfactory. They used these as models 
for the drawing lessons, and although foreshortening and the 
principles of convergence could have been more satisfactorily 
taught from wooden models furnished in the “ New Course,” yet 
there was good work done. : 

There was excitement when the master challenged the boys to 
outdo the girls in the making of objects based upon the cube. 
These objects were to be made from pasteboard, cloth, leather, 
and wood. They were to be useful, strong, and neat, and orna- 
mented if the pupils desired it. In the accompanying sketches, 
some of the objects they made are shown. These were the 
ones chosen for exhibition. Of course many more were credit- 
ably completed, but there is not room enough here to show them. 
The flower pot was modeled in clay and baked in a baker’s oven. 
A slipper box was made from moderately thin boards, nailed to- 
gether with brads; then covered with chintz. The one in the 
picture is covered with heavy paper of one color, ornamented by 
a design in a harmonizing color. The illustration shows how the 
surface was planned for the design. The girls also made other 
objects with square sides, as pillows, cushions, handkerchief 
cases, etc. Their glove boxes, and collar boxes made from paste- 
board, covered with silk, cambric, and even plush were very at- 
tractive. In short they showed such skill and were so persever- 
ing in careful work until all was completed, that the master said 
he saw how advisable it would be to allow the making of simple 
useful things to be.a regular institution in the school, and have it 
develop in manual training proper. The pupils carried some of 
their work home, the parents became interested ; the exhibition of 
drawing and elementary manual training called forth the high- 
est praise; the committee decided not to wait until the beginnin 
of the next term, but made an appropriation for drawing an 
manual training at once. The scholars no longer were obliged to 
draw on blank paper, with blank minds; they drew in books, in 
which there were exercises for study in geometric and working 
drawing, development, historic ornament, botanical drawing, de- 
sign, color, and model and object drawing, which the pupils and 
teachers could use as charts, and from which explanations could 
be made. They had the blank pages for drawing just the same, 
but they now could better understand each subject and its rela- 
-tion to the other. 

» 


Knowledge alone is not power. —Chas. B. Gilbert. 
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First Steps in Writing. 
By LYMAN D. SMITH, Hartford, Conn. 


Author of Appletons’ Penmanship, and Appletons’ Manual of 
Penmanship. 


How to initiate a class of beginners in writing correctly, is a 
matter that gives no little trouble to many primary teachers, 
The work requires a good degree of patience and judgment, 
The subject may be easily handled, however, and made an 
agreeable and interesting part of school work if properly begun 
and conducted in the early stages. 

First, make up your mind not to have much writing done until 
the children have had a thorough preliminary drill in the cultiva- 
tion of muscular sense—exercising the instrument of writing— 
the hand and fore-arm by various movement drills. These should 
be given first without anything in the hand, and afterwards with 
a lead-pencil of proper length, at least five inches long. Teach 
the pupils how to separate the pen-fingers from the sliding 
fingers, or the hand rest, at the first lesson. Do it in this way. 
Stand before the pupils and hold your fore-arm and hand verti- 
cal, or nearly so, fingers closed, palms outward. Ask the children 
to give you the order “‘open,” and, as they do so,open or spread your 
fingers, forming a V-shape between the second and third fingers 
(cut A) keeping the two fingers forming the sides of the V closed. 
(If you never have done this, it will be well to try it beforehand 
to test your own ability to do it.) Now ask the children to give 
you the order ‘“‘drop”—and as they give it let the third and 
fourth fingers fall as a unit into the palm of the hand, the pen- 
fingers remaining upright. (Cut 2.) The thumb is in the plane 
of the hand and away from the index finger during this time. Next, 
ask the children to give you the order—“ place thumb,” and as it 
is given bring the end of the thumb to the index finger just below 
first joint and somewhat wader the finger, the pen-fingers drop- 
ping at same time to meet the thumb. (Cut C.) See that the 
thumb joint is bent ou¢ward in this exercise as well as when the 
pencil is taken later on. 

Release the sliding fingers from the palm of the hand slightly 
and the four fingers and thumb are now in the normal attitude 
of writing, or bent correctly. Assume first position, and let the 
pupils give the counts “ one,” “two,” “ three,” instead of “ open,” 
“drop,” “ place thumb,” and go through the drill again. Now 
hold a large thin book, as a geography, in your left hand, serv- 
ing you as a desk to rest your right elbow upon, Go through the 
drill two or three times more adding a fourth count now which, 
when given, means for you to let your hand drop to the thin 
book, touching it with the nails of your s¥ding-jingers only, the 
ends of the pen-fingers being elevated an inch from the book. 
(Cut D.) 

The pupils: understand the operation now, and they can try 
the first part of the drill, opening the fingers to form a V-shape, 
with you. Have them face you, and the desk also, resting 
their elbows on the front edge of the desk, fore-arms nearly up- 
right, palms outward or towards the teacher. Tell them, at the 
count “one” from you, to spread their fingers into two groups. 
making the V-shape as they have just seen you do. As they do 
this, or ¢vy to do it, you will recall the second sentence in this 
article. You will need to go among them and help them a little. 
Much merriment may result from their attempts to separate the 
fingers, but they will master it in a short time. ‘ 

To do what has been outlined here will take up twenty min- 
utes or the first lesson. At the next lesson review this and add 
the rest of the drill—dropping the sliding fingers, placing thumb, 
resting hand on nail tips on the desk, as you do on your thin 
book. You will have to lay aside your book for a time, and go 
among them, helping them to get their hands level, closing the 
first and second fingers together, as these are apt to fall apart so 
that a mouse could run between them. Mention this fact to the 
pupils, and ask them to keep these fingers closed. 

At a third lesson teach sliding the fore-arm on the cesk—lat- 
eral movement—in this manner. At the count “four” the hand 
drops and rests on the third and fourth finger tips only, the 
wrist being clear of the desk. The hand is in position to move 
laterally, as it has to move in writing correctly, and must swing 
outward from the e/bow as the pivot of motion. This part 2 
the instruction is not generally attended to by teachers, and the 
result is that the pupils acquire the habit of moving laterally 
from the wrist as the pivot and start wrong, and always have 
trouble. But to return to the drill. As you stand before the 
pupils with your thin book to rest your fore-arm upon, ask the 
pupils to give the order “ slide” next after the count “ four,” and, 
as it is given, slide your forearm and hand as a waét right and 
left, from nine to twelve inches on your improvised “desk.” Do 
this facing the pupils that they may see the scope of the move- 
ment, then stand sideways and do it that they may see how the 
hand is supported by the sliding fingers, and that your wrist 1s 
clear of your “desk.” Call a pupil up and let him see that he 
can slide his hand under your wrist, or pass a pencil under it. 
Fix in their minds that the wrist must of touch the paper or 
desk ; only the finger-tips and the fore-arm near the elbow. 
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NoTE: If poms desk-tops are too narrow from front to back to allow the 
thick of the arm to have support, let the pupils sit sideways—right side 
to desk—and you go into the side aisle to conduct the lesson. 


Now go through the entire drill, including the movement, with 
the pupils. As you give the order -‘Ready,” pupils bring the arms 
to the desk and raise the fore-arm—throwing it back nearly in 
line with the face—palms outward, fingers closed. Repeat the 
counts, “ one” (open fingers), “ two” (drop sliding fingers), “three” 
(place thumb), “four” (drop hands to desk),—“ slide ”—-(move 
fore-arms). Let the counts be given slowly. See that the pupils 
move their hands at least ten or twelve inches, keeping the 
elbow stationary. 

Teachers desiring to follow out this plan sytematically, carrying 
it on into the use of books, cannot find a better help than Apple- 
tons’ Manual of Penmanshipf. Any teacher who wills to teach 
writing can do it by studying this work, either in primary or 
grammar grades. 

It should be said that until pupils reach the age of six anda 
half years, they have but little use for writing and it isn’t profit- 
able to start them in the work earlier. This is my belief. Others 
may think differently. A certain degree of physical development 
is required to begin well. 

» 


Primary Occupations. 


(The following list of varied occupations is given by the Education Depart- 
ment of Whitehall, England, as a guide to teachers especially in infant 
schools or classes which may be divided into two sections for those lessons.) 
‘ A.—What children between the ages of five and seven can 

o:— 

Games with music. 

Games without music (guessing games, etc.; taking messages). 

Picture lessons. 

Object lessons. 
wie lessons, ¢,g., stories from history; Grimm’s Household 

ales. 

Recitations. 

Paper folding. 

Mosaic with colored paper ; use of gum. 

Drawing. Brush drawing. 

Plaiting paper. 

Ruling —_ geometrical forms. 

Measuring length. Estimating length. 

Weighing. Estimating weight. 

Setting a table (carrying a glass of water without spilling it. 
Moving cups without breaking them). 

Modeling in clay. 

Basket work. 

Cutting out patterns and shapes with scissors. 

Word building. 

Number pictures, with cubes, beads, etc. 
‘ B.—What children between three and five years of age can 

o:— 

Games with music. 
Games without music (guessing games, etc.) 
Recitations—Nursery Rhymes, etc. 
Picture lessons (learning to answer in complete sentences as to 
what they can see in a picture). 
Paper folding. 
Mosaic with colored tablets. 
Drawing. 
Matching colors (picking out the same shades of wool from a 
heap of remnants). 
Plaiting paper. 
Working patterns with needle and worsted. 
Threading beads in twos, threes, etc. 
Arranging shells in twos, threes, etc. 
Arranging “ Pictures of Number” with cubes, 
Word building. 
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Talks With my Pupils, _ II. 


(The design of this talk was to show the natural results of selfishness. As 
noted in the note p: Talk First, to give ethical education one must 
proceed as he does when he gives physical education indirectly. The minds 
of both animal and man possess a power of drawing conclusions. The 
premises must be slowly given ; in the Talks the aim is to interest the pupil 
to observe these ises or an t facts. There is no objection to ques- 
tioning the pupil if it be done in a proper spirit and method; to make repeat 
an ethical truth without seeing the reason is a waste of time.) 

A few years ago I went upon a tour of our great lakes. We 
started from Buffalo in a fine steamer with a party of about forty ; 
we were two weeks on the trip and thus had an opportunity to 
become pretty well acquainted with each other. One of the 
party was a rather short man by the name of Gerty; he was 
well dressed and quite talkative and made at first a good impres- 
sion. But in a day or tao it was apparent he thought himself to 
be of more consequence than any one else. His efforts to get the 
best place at the table and the best things on it soon attracted 
attention and became the subject of conversation. He would stand 
at the door of the dining saloon for a half hour before dinner ; as 
soon as he saw the servant take up the gong he would rush in, 
huddle the provisions around his plate, and commence eating. The 
servants took pains toput the poorest provisions near where he sat 
and brought him smaller portions than for the others, and it was 
apparent to all that Mr. Gerty did not get ahead as fast as might 
be expected. He was very particular about a certain chair on the 
upper deck; when he left it he would put a book on it to hold 
possession. One day not having a book he left his hat; in his 
absence the wind blew his hat off the chair. Now, for any one 
else, those around would have caught the hat, but a Scotchman 
who sat near said, “ Gerty takes care of no one’s else, and we will 
not take care of his,” and away it went overboard. The chair 
was then taken possession of. On his return Gerty was quite 
chagrined at the loss of his hat and at the little sympathy he got. 
At Mackinac we staid over night and some parties were made 
up to go in carriages to visit the ruins of the old fort; but all 
left Mr. Gerty out. We waited at Marquette for the return 
steamer and the captain came privately to the gentlemen and 
asked them toselect their state-rooms: ‘“ As for that man, Gerty,” 
said he, ‘he must take what is left.” Our party broke up at 
Cleveland; we shook hands and parted, but I am sure none 
wanted to have Mr. Gerty as traveling companion again. As some 
of that party have met since they would say, “ Well, did you ever 
see a more selfish fellow than that Gerty?” 


Ill 


A pupil tells me that he left twenty-five cents in his desk when 
he went to recess; that when he came in it was gone. I have 
said you must not leave valuables in your desk ; but it is a shame 
that anyone here takes money from another. I would not be in 
that boy’s place! How he must feel with a silver quarter belong- 
ing to some one else! He is twenty five cents richer than he 
was an hour ago, but at what a cost! No longer an honest boy ' 
No longer able to sing our morning hymn of praise to the Creator ! 
No longer able to look his school-mates in the eye without an 
effort ! . 

A man does not become a thief all at once, he begins with a 
little thing. Here we have one that has un ; think of it! He 
may say, I will not take any more, but you know that is impossi- 
ble. It will be far easier for that boy to steal to-morrow, so that 
it is almost absolutely certain that some boy here is destined to 
be a thief ! 

There is but one way out—for that boy to send that money 
back to me or to put it in the desk again. He must do this or be 
sunk forever in his own estimation. Can that boy go around 
with that sentence in his mind, “I am a thief!” Will twenty-five 
cents pay for the degradation he suffers! By no means. , 

Suppose George Washington had stolen a quarter, or Benja- 
min Franklin, or Abraham Lincoln! What happens when men 
steal? Why they switch off the main track; they have begun 
to go on another road. Soon people avoid them ; their faces 
show it. A thief can be told by his looks, Let then that boy 
who was tempted, take the first opportunity to return that money ; 
let him put it in an envelope and lay it on my desk; I will ask no 
questions, 

¥ 


Concerning Discipline. 


1. Prevention of the wrong doing is better than punishing the 
wrong done. 

2. Exercise great care in taking a stand that you may have no 
occasion to retreat. 

3. Fault finding 1s not calculated to cure a fault. 

4. Distrust in teacher breeds deceit in the pu il. 


5. A child properly employed is easily contro 
6. Obedience won is far better than obedience compelled. 
7. Absolute self-control on the part of the teacher is a neces~ 
sary prerequisite to proper control of the pupils. 
—Exchange. 
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Our Story Pictures, 
By E. E. K. 


Does the boy love his mother? How do you know? 
bringing her some white grapes.” 

I knew a little boy who said he gave his mother everything he 
didn’t want. Did that show that he loved her very much? “No, 
but this boy is giving her something nice.” 

Don’t you think he has had all he wants and is giving her the 
ee ? : “No, he hasn’t eaten one. You can tell by the way they 
ook. 
Well, white grapes are easy to get, are they not? ‘ Not for this 
os, He is poor.” 

ow 


* He is 


do you know? “ Because the house looks poor.” “ Be- 
cause he sells > cael ' 
Some boys sell papers for fun. Is that right? ‘No; because 


then the poor boys can’t sell so many.” 

What is this boy selling papers for ? 
grapes for his mother.” 

But it is very pleasant, after all, to work in the open air on such 
a fine day as this. “It is raining.” 

So it is! But what of that, when people have umbrellas ? 
“ The poor boy hasn’t any.” 

I begin to believe you love this poor boy. Why do you love 
him? “Because he is good to his mother.” 

But are not all boys good to their mothers? “No, ma’am.” 

1 am very sorry to hear it. To whom, in all this wide world, 
should a boy be good, if not to his mother ? 

Are you glad this mother has a good son? ‘“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Are you very glad that it is just #4zs mother who has such a 
good son? “Yes, ma’am.” 

Why? “Because she is sick.” 

What do you suppose she thinks of alone all day in her chair ? 

“She thinks about her boy.” “She wonders if he is under a 
shed, when it rains,” “She wonders if he will sell all his papers.” 
“She wonders if he will get runover.” ‘She worries about him.” 
“She feels happy to think he is a good boy.” ‘She wishes she 
was rich, so that he wouldn’t have to sell papers.” She wishes 
she was strong, so that she could work for him instead of having 
him work for her.” 

Is this a true story ? (No answer.) 

Yes, it is true. Somewhere, there is just such a sick mother, 
and just such a good son, at work for her in all sorts of weather, 
never thinking of himself. Let us hope there are a good many 
such sons. 

When you try to tell this story, where will you begin? “ I'll 
say there was once a poor boy who had a sick mother, and he 
sold papers to buy her some nice white grapes.” 

That is making the story very short. Do you think people 
would he interested if you told it that way? See if you like this 
any better : 

One rainy. day in April, a gentleman was walking down a busy 
Street in a crowded city, when a newsboy ran toward him through 
the rain and said politely but anxiously, “ Buy a paper, sir ?” 

The gentleman was about to walk on without answering, as 
one learns to do, where there are a great many peddlers and 
newsboys, all teasing one to buy, but something in the boy’s 
voice and manners made him change his mind. He bought the 
paper and stepped inside a store, through whose window he could 
watch what success the boy had in selling the rest of his stock. 

Soon the papers were all gone and the newsboy’s face lighted 
up gladly as he took out his hard-earned tnoney and counted it. 
He ran across the street to a fruit store and bought a pound of 
white grapes and put the rest of the money in his pocket. 

“ They cannot be for himself,” thought the gentleman, “ or he 
would lose no time in tasting them.” 

He followed the boy home (it had stopped raining now) and 
saw him enter a little corner house, poor, but very neat. Through 
the door he could see that an invalid lady was sitting in an old- 
fashioned rocker, leaning against pillows. He could not see her 
face, but he heard the boy say, “ Here, mother! Here are some 
white grapes for you. I had good luck to-day? How have you 
been?” Then the door closed, and the gentleman saw and 
heard no more. 

Do you like that way of telling the story? “I couldn’t tell such 
a nice story as that.” 

You could not tell such a Zong one, of course, and tell it straight- 
forward. Well, we will all do the best we can. 

Notre: We learn to do by doing. In the beginning of this lesson, the 
children get an exercise in defending what is manifestly a noble action. 
Though the teacher seems to take the opposition, they feel that she is with 
them in sentiment. 


“To get money to buy 


¥ 


A Pontiac little boy was told at Sunday-school that when he 
died he would leave his body here. After his return home he 
was much troubled in regard to it, and questioned his parents. 
His mother explained by saying : “ You wi | take all the good with 
you, but leave all that’s naughty here below.” He thought a 


moment, and looking up said: “ Well, I guess I'll be awfully thin 
when I get there.” 
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Lessons on the Months. 


By JENNIE YOUNG. 
JUNE. 


“ What is so rare as a day in June?” 

Vegetation,is now well advanced ; gardens, woods, and even the 
roadsides teem with forms of beauty. There is no lack of abund- 
ance of material for science work of every description. 

If observation has been continuous, during the preceding 
months, the facts of the summer solstice will be readily appre- 
hended by the pupils. If they have not begun to make such ob- 
servations, ¢hzs zs a good time to do so ; aside from this, observa- 
tions on weather, skies, winds, etc., are all very interesting at this 
season of the year. 

The pupils may make lists of flowers, both wild and from the 
garden, which blossom in June. They may also press and mount 
speciméns, and draw and color them if that work is done in the 
school. 

It is well to preserve the entire Z/ant, roots and all, and mount 
the specimen in true botanic manner. A little practice will give 
excellent results. Do not encourage wasteful gathering of the 
flowers. Take what are needed, but teach the children to leave 
the rest. Rare botanical forms have been wholly exterminated in 
some sections by indiscriminating collectors. 

In giving lessons on living objects—crayfish, frogs, butterflies, 
etc.—be sure to emphasize the precepts of kindness to all interior 
creatures. Much downright cruelty is often practiced by children, 
which arises from their ignorance and want of thought. For 
this, in science work, the teacher is responsible. Her lack of tact 
and care may make such study worse than useless. 

Of course, no teacher is in danger of, forgetting the seventeenth 
and the “Sword of Bunker Hill.” The journey of the “Old 
Liberty Bell” from its home in Philadelphia to the Columbian ex- 
position has roused the good old-fashioned feelings of patriotism. 

There seemed danger at one time that the Spanish features of 
the celebration might obscure the more truly national ones. Let 
us not forget, while honoring Columbus, that it is not alone for 
the wild waste he discovered, but for the great nation, made for 
us by our fathers and forefathers, that we now celebrate and give 
thanks to God. 

¥ 


An Outdoor Lesson. 


Name the birds common in your locality. Can you tell them 
at sight? Can you tell their young when just old enough to fly? 
Describe them as to color and size ; manner of flight. Do the 
walk when on the ground? Do they alight often on the ground, 

or remain mostly flying and on perches ? 

What birds can you tell by hearing their notes without seeing 
the bird ? Can you imitate their notes? What is the spring 
note of the bluebird? Its autumn note? Do you know the 
robin’s note of alarm and its song? Do the young give forth the 
same note as the old birds? What birds mo give forth any 
note ? 

Tell what the birds eat. - Is it the same at all seasons ? 

Can you tell what kind of nest the birds of your acquaintance 
make? Where, when, and of what material do they build? What 
is the usual number and color of the eggs? What bird builds 
no nest ? 

What birds remain with us through the winter ? 
come first in spring? Which ones among the last? 
gather in flocks before leaving in the autumn ? 

Tell what you know from. observation of the habits of some 
birds. Tell what you have seen of some particular bird. Do all 
birds try bravely to protect their nest and their young? Which 
do and which do not ? —Arbor Day Souvenir. 


What ones 
Which 
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Vacation Collections. 


By FRANK O., PAYNE, 
(List of objects to be collected by teachers for use in fall.) 


I PRIMARY. 


1. Forms of leaves, 7. ¢., heart-shaped, oqe beens. oval, 
round, spoon-shaped, triangular, needle-shaped, sword-shaped, 
wedge-shaped, etc., using simple instead of scientific names. 

2. Margins of leaves, #. ¢., whole, saw, dented, notched, 
scolloped, wavy, etc., etc. 

3. Bases of leaves, same way. 

4. Seeds of everything, buds, cones, fruits, woods, and flowers 
If the teacher be a botanist, all the better; but any wide awake 
teacher can make much out of the above without the aid of 
technical botany. 


5. Insects, small animals, etc. Kill the insects with a drop of 
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| SUMMER TRAVE 
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As a large proportion of the 400,000 educators of the country travel during the long summer vacation of two months duration, it is 


intended, in these pages, to offer to them valuable information concerning routes and points of interest. 
cheerfully be given, if possible by letter : enclose a stamp for the reply. 

COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION at Chicago, that opened May 1, will be the central point for a vast number of teachers 
It is believed that every teacher who visits Chicago will be provided for at reasonable rates ; full information will be 
found on this point in the columns of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, which has appointed a special correspondent there to gather it. 


THE 


this summer. 


Further information will 


For 


Eastern teachers there will be excursions to the Yellowstone Park, Alaska, &c.; for Western teachers to Niagara Falls, New York, &c. 


While the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION lays aside its meeting this year, the members will form them- 


elves into an Educational Congress to be held in Chicago, commencing July 25. a most im 


The GLENS FAL 


meeting of the National Fducational Association. 


rtant affair. This will absorb the annual 


SUMMER SCHOOL will be held in Chicago this 


summer. The MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUPIMER SCHOOL will be held in its charming seaside home. CHAUTAUQUA 


is always an attractive point for teachers. 
it has a wonderfully bracing atmosphere. 
European travel this year 


The BAY VIEW CHAUTAUQUA in Michigan is becoming a renowned place ; 
EUROPEAN TOURS. —In spite of the attractions at Chicago there will be a great tide of 


This is but a part, for other meetings consult the columns of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











he Pennsylvania Railroad 





was incorporated ir 1846, and chartered in 1847, to build a line from 

the Harrisburg and Lancaster route to Pittsburg or Erie. The State 
system of Transportation, built between 1828 and 1834, at a cost exceeding 
$14,000,000, consisted of a railway from Philadelphia to Columbia, 82 miles; a 
canal thence to Holidaysburg, 172 miles ; the Portage Railway, across the Allie- 
ghany Mountaias to Johnstown, 36 miles; and the railway thence to Pittsburg, 
104 miles. This route resulted in great benefit to the sections through which. it 
passed, but it was a slow, costly and complicated system, and proved unremuner- 
ative to the State. For years the route between Philadelphia and Columbia 
was served only by horse-cars, making the transit in nine hours, with relays 
every twelve miles. The superior facilities offered by New York and Baltimore 
threatened to leave Pennsylvania out of the race as a competitor for Western 
trade, and therefore local patriotism was highly stimulated to construct a new 
and first-class route across the State. The project was advocated by the press 
and in public meetings ; and committees went from house to house asking sub- 
scriptions to stock. With the funds thus raised, and under the wise direction 
of Chief Engineer J. Edgar Thompson, the Pennsylvania Railroad began its 
construction works in 1847, between Harrisburg and Lewistown; and in 1854 
the entire route, from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, went into operation. [n 1861, 
after a contest of six years, the company bought the State lines, for $13,570,000, 
Mr. Thompson held the presidency of the company from 1852 until his death, 
in 1874, when he was succeeded by Col. Thomas A. Scott, who had been for 
twenty-four years connected with the company, and had been vice-president 
since 1860, After constructing its magnificent trunk line across the Keystone 
State, the company prolonged its routes farther westward by securing control 
of several lines to the great trade-centers of the West ; gained a1 admirable en- 
trance to New York by acquiring the United New Jersey lines; found an out- 
let at Baltimore by getting control of the Northern Central Railroad ; com- 
pleted and opened the Baltimore & Potomac line, to Washington ; and came into 
Possession of numerous minor routes. 

The New Jerse, part of the Pennsylvania system includes the plant of the 
United New Jersey Railroad and Canal Companies, leased in 1871 for 999 
years, at a deservedly high rental. This confederacy was formed in 1831, by 
the practical unification of two companies chartered a year before—the Dela- 
ware & Raritan Canal and the Camden & Amboy R tilroad, both of which were 
finished in 1834. Two years later the United Companies got control of the 
Philadelphia & Trenton line (opened in 1834), and in 1867 they consolidated in- 
terests with the line of the New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Company 
from New Brunswick to Jersey City. The section from Jersey City to Newark 
was opened in 1834, ard for some years was used only by horse-cars. In 1836 
it reached Rahway ; and in 1839 its trains arrived at Philadelphia. 

The new passenger station at Jersey City is latger than the Grand Central 
Depot in New York, and has a length of 65344 feet, with a width of 256 feet, and 
a height of r12 feet. Itis reached from New York by the steam ferry-boats of 
the company, running from Cortlandt Street and Debrosses Street. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has already bridged West Street at their Cort- 
landt Street Ferry, and is rapidly putting into service a fleet of double-deck 
ferry-boats, so that eventually passengers will be able to pass trom Cortlandt 
or Desbrosses Streets to the upper decks of the ferry-boats, above the confusion 
of West Street, and thence on the same level to their trains in the Jersey City 
Station. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has one of the most perfect equipments in the 
world, with heavily ballasted road-bed, steel rails, track tanks, block signals 
and the very best of rolling stock in ali forms. Every successful device known 
to moderd railroad science has been adopted and utilized by this vigilant and 
wealthy corporation. The discipline of this great army of officials and men is 
of such an admirable character that the Pennsylvania has long served as a sem- 


inary for the most efficient railroad men in all parts of the country. The grand 
route westward by the Pennsylvania line from New York and Philadelphia to 
Cincinnati and Chicago, Indianapolis and St. Louis, and remoter points in 
prairie land, is one of the most interesting and diversified on the continent. It 
leads across the richest and most densely settled part ot New Jersey, pas 
Newark, New Brunswick, Trenton and other historic cities; and for a long 
distance down the garden-like valley of the Delaware. The great terminal at 
Philadelphia is the model railway station of the world, vast in area, impressive 
in architecture and equipped with many conveniences devised by the most in- 
genious minds. From the City of Brotherly Love the traveler southward- 
bound passes jown across the State of Delaware and through Wilmington, its 
metropolis, and on to the great city of Baltimore, and to Washington, the 
capitol of the Republic, where connection is made with the great Southern lines 
for the lower Atlantic and Gulf States. The traveler westwari-bound from 
Philadelphia traverses a rich and historic country, by quaint old Lancaster and 
picturesque Harrisburg, and crossing the broad Susquehanna River ascends 
the lovely glens of “‘ The Blue Juniata.” At Harrisburg the track is 310 feet 
above the sea, at Lewistown 488, at Tyrone 886 and at Altoona, 1,168. Here begins 
the wonderful climb of the Alleghany Mountains, and the track attains its 
highest point at 2,168 feet above the sea, where it passes through a tunnel, 3,612 
feet long, and reaches the western slope and the ravines descending toward the 
Ohio. Before reaching the tunnel, the train swings around the wonderful 
Horse-shoe Curve, a marvel of engineering skill, and overlooking dim blue 
leagues of valleys and mountain ranges. At Johnstown, of tragic memory, the 
line has descended to 1,184 feet above the sea, and at Pittsburg its elevation is 
only 748 feet. At this point, the famous iron and stee! city, connections are 
made for all parts of the interior and Western States, and the through cars pass 
directly on to the rails which shall bear them indefinite distances along the path 
of the Star of Empire, across the fruitful plains of the prairie States, and even 
beyond the solemn walls of the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 

Never before and nowhere else has better provision been made for the luxury 
of travelers. On these great routes run trains on which, while flying at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, the weary voyager may undress and retire to rest, 
in a curtained alcove or an enclosed state-room ; and sleep in a comfortable bed 
while gliding over 500 miles of Americanland, At morning he may arise and 
refresh himself by ablutions in running water, with fresh clean towels; or take 
a full bath in a bathtub; or be shaven and shorn by the train barber. At meal- 
times, the tables are set in the dining car, as daintily equipped and served and 
as richly supplied as in a good hotel; and a leisurely repast is enjoyed, while 
the train sweeps on, at nearly a mile a minute, up the Susquehanna or Juniata 
Valley. When one grows weary of looking out at the changing landscape, 
through broad windows of transparent ‘plate glass, he may walk forward se- 
curely through the cars and their vesibuled connections, to the library-car, 
with its fine shelves of books and periodicals, and its desks, all supplied with 
stationery, for people who want to write letters or telegrams. The train also 
has its comfortable lounging places for smokers, who may purchase their nico- 
tinous sedatives there. The accustomed pains of travel have thus been 
replaced by a triumphal course of pleasure, reaching from New York to 
Chicago, or St. Louis, or San Francisco, or Mexico; and the hospitality and 
good cheer, the freedom and comfort of the Empire City, project themselves 
over the entire continent. 

Wonderful system, admirable discipline, and pertect mastery of all depart- 
ments of the science of railroading characterize the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
all its history, development, and present operations, and place it among the pre- 
eminent corporations of the world. 

Many of the conspicuous luxuries and conveniences of modern through 
travel were devised by the Pennsylvania Railroad, and first put to practical 
test on its lines of travel. And this spirit of enterprise, so predominant in the 
past, is and always will be characteristic of the company, and ensures for its 
patrons the latest and best things known in the modern life of railroading, in 





respect to luxury, speed and safety. 
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American Routes for Foreign Tourists. 
x ME ME 


During the present season it is anticipated that many foreign visitors 
wi | come to our country to see the sights, not alone of our World’s Co 
lumbian Exposition but the wonderful country which is the wonder of 
all lands and peoples. 

To all such the country will extend a welcome, and they will go home 
with new ideas of what a free Nation is; a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. 

Those who enter our land from the Atlantic Ocean will seek, doubt- 
less, to make all reasonable speed to the special object of their visit—the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, There are numerous routes, 
each claiming advantages which should attract and will attract tens of 
thousands of patrons, and all will serve them well. 

One of these routes deserves special mention in some of its advantages 
to foreign visitors. We refer to that popular highway of American 
travel—The West Shore Route—whose line traverses beautiful and his- 
toric grounds amid scenery that enchants and instructs. Taking the west 
bank of the famous Hudson River it seeks the pastoral scenery of the 

~west side of the Palisades for the first thirty miles, a brief run through a 
tunnel, and then bursts upon the view such a “ waterscape”’ as seldom 
astonishes a tourist. The picturesque Hudson River—which we crossed 
on leaving New York—is before us again, and its sides are hemmed in by majestic 
mountains, and cultivated fields, and beautiful towns, aggregating a view or series of 
views of the “ never-to-be-forgotten” kind. We give herewith a view from the track 
of the WEST SHORE RAILWAY in this vicinity. 

Before the astonished and charmed traveler has recovered from this gladsome surprise the 
train has reached West Point, where are educated the youths who are to enter the military 
service of the Nation, and its buildings, grounds, and historical surrounding are well worthy a visit and 
study. 

But ten miles further and we are at Newburg where is located the ‘* Headquarters of General George 
Washington,” a building in which he lived and used as army headquarters during a portion of the Revolutionary War 
of 1776-1781, and it 1s kept open for the visits of the people, and many historical relics of the Revolutionary War are on 
exhibition. 

Journeying North we have the majestic Hudson on our right, and the towering heights of the Catskill Mountains on 
our left, and the Capitol of the State--Albany—is reached. 

From this point westward, the route is through the beautiful pastoral valley of the Mohawk and Genesee—with what Milton calls, “* Sweet interchange of hil" 
and valley, river, woods, and plains *—and at Buffalo we first see the blue waters of Lake Erie; and whirling along the banks of the Niagara River we come up- 
on that goate sight, Niagara Falls, which all foreign visitors should surely see. 

From Buffalo various connecting routes take the tourist on to Chicago, but the West Shore Railway has safely, speedily, and with all modern features 


NEW EQUIPMENT ATTENTION 


\IS DIRECTED TO THE FACT THAT 
| THE 


A Visit to the | 
World’s Fair | 


At Chicago will be incomplete with- 
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Springfield Line 


(Boston & Albany Railroad) 


“MID-DAY LIMITED” 
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out ‘ cooling off’? somewhere in the 
lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan and Minnesota. 


RUNS 


Vestibuled Trains 











BOSTON and NEW YORK 


DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 


AT 


12 noon, due at 5.40 P.M. 
ONLY 
5 hours and 40 minutes. 


New combination buffet smoking car, 
new drawing-room cars, and the train 


vestibuled throughout. 


FARE $6.00 


Including seat in drawing-room car. Tick- 
ets will not be sold beyond the seating 
capacity of the train. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen’: Passenger Agent, 





All of the best summer resorts in 
the Northwest can be reached in a 
few hours ride from Chicago via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way and the Milwaukee & Northern 
R. R. 

For a complete list of Summer 
to Visit the 
World's Fair,”’ send two-cent stamp, 
specifying your desires, to GEO. H, 
HEAFFORD, General Pass. Agent, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


homes and ‘‘How 


Two Through 
Daily between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul, and Minne- 
apolis, and Ashland, and Duluth, 
making direct connection at St. Paul 
with the Northern Pacific R. R. for 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
| NATIONAL PARK 


—— AND — 


PACIFIC COAST . POINTS. 


For tickets, time tables, and berth reser- 
vations apply to Ticket Agents in the United 
States and Canada, or to 


JAMES C. POND, 


Gen, Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEST LINE 


FROM 


Chicago, 
St. Lous, 


OMAHA, . 
LINCOLN, 
DENVER, . 
CHEYENNE, . 
DEADWOOD, . 
ST. JOSEPH, . 
KANSAS CITY,. 
ST. PAUL, . . 
MINNEAPOLIS, . 


AND ALL POINTS 





NORTHWEST, WEST,. 


| 


AND 


- SOUTHWEST. 


For tickets and rates or general in- 
formation regarding the “ BURLING- | 
TON ROUTE,” call on any railroad 
agent in the United States, or address 


P. S. EUSTIS, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY R.R. CO. 


| da 


| Will leave New York, Boston, and Phila. weekly by 
| special Vestibule train. EXCURSION leaves April 
| 28; includes conductor, hotels, transfers, &c. 





ILL. 


CHICAGO, 








TA A he 


THROUGH CAR ROUTE 


Between Chicago and 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Du- 
luth, Superior, Ashland, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Denver, Portland, San 
Francisco, 


and principal cities of the 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
A STANDARD RAILWAY 


equipped with the best of modern 

appliances. 
Solid Vestibuled Trains, Com- 
partment Sleeping Cars, Buf- 
fet smoking and Library Cars, 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Lining Cars. 

are features of the perfect service 

afforded patrons of the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 


W. H. NEWMAN, I, M. WHITMAN, 
3rd Vice-Pres. Gen'l Manager. 


W. A. THRALL, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 


QLD - DOMINION - LINE. 








From Pier 26, N.R., NEW YORK. | 





For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Virginia 
Beach, Petersburg, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

For Richmond, Va., on Wednesday and Satur- 


y. 
Varied and special excursion routes, embracing 
many historical and as places, can be made 
up for parties of teachers on application. 





[ae First-class tickets include meals and state- 





room accommodations. 
The only line reaching Old Point Comfort from | 
New York without change. 





| 


| 


ALL STEAMERS SAIL AT 3 P. M. 





W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Trafic Manager. 





Wor Lp’s FAIR EXCURSIONS | 


Send 
for programme. Best ticketing and hotel arrange- 
ments to all parts of the U. S., Canada, &c. 
RO Select parties May 13. June 10, 
EUROPE. July 1, 4,8. Send for Garetie. 
(ESTABLISHED 1844. 


H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y. 








A-5. 
Fe 


VE : ee Fe 
On Lake Champlain, three miles south of Platts- 


burgh, N. Y., D. & H. R. R. Station, and Steamboat 
pier in hotel grounds. 


The Superb Summer Resort of the North. 


Vast and magnificent views of lake and mountains, 
Fishing and hunting. Riding and Rambling. Ex- 
quisite scenery. Romantic historical localities. A 
lofty and airy situation. Panoramic views of Adir- 
ondack and Green Mountai1s. 


Oo. D. SEAVEY, Manager, 
P. O. Address, Hore: CHampaim, 
Clinton County, N. ¥. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 


R. R. 


The Shortest, Quickest 
and Best Line Between 


NEW YORK and MONTREAL 











Visitors to the World’s Fair should bear in mind 
that the route, via Montreal, Lake Champlain, Lake 
George, Saratoga and the Hudson River, is the 
highway of summer pleasure travel in America. 

Send 6 cents, postage, for fine Descriptive Guide te 

J. W. BURDICK, G. P. Agent, 
A.pany, N. ¥. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER? 


Send six cents to pay postage for 
an illustrated book of 175 pages de- 
scribing the Summer resorts on the 


New York, Ontario and 


Western Railway. 











In the healthiest and most delight- 
ful region accessible to New York ; 
2,000 feet above the sea. It gives a 
list of over 950 hotels, farm and 
boarding houses, with rates of board, 
distances, &c., &c. Can be had free. 
In New York at Nos, 11, 165, 171, 
212, 371, 944, 1,323 Broadway, 737 
6th Av., 134 East 125th St., 264 West 
125th St., 251 Columbus Ave., ticket 
offices foot of Franklin and West 42d 
Sts. In Brooklyn at 4 Court St., 860 
Fulton St., 215 Atlantic Ave., 98 
Broadway, 253 Manhattan Ave., 
Greenpoint, or to J. C. ANDERSON, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 
St., N. Y¥: 

On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets 
for one fare will be sold at 371 Broad- 
way and ferry offices, giving an op- 
portunity of personally selecting a 
Summer home and also enjoying a 
day’s fishing in this delightful region. 
Tickets good returning on May 31 
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Summer Vacation Trips. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW Books FREE. 





Teachers will find much of interest regarding some of the most delightful 
places in the country by consulting one or more of the 


“FOUR TRACK SERIES.” 


This is a series of books on American health and pleasure resorts and the 
luxuries of American travel, published by the Passenger Department of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 





The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel 

32 pages, narrow octavo, printed in several colors on heavy 
coated paper ; illustrated by fine engravings ; also a large colored- 
plate inset of a vestibule train and diagram. This handsome little 
brochure presents in an attractive and interesting manner the per- 
fection to which modern means of travel have attained, and con- 
tains useful information for every traveler and every person in- 
terested in the development of one of the most important agencies 
of our nineteenth century civilization. A copy of this book should 
be obtained by every person intending to visit the World's Fair 
next Summer. Most beautiful book of its kind ever printed. Sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


The Railroad and the Dictionary. 

16 pages, narrow octavo. An interesting treatise on the sub 
ject of railroads, containing an abstract from the ‘‘ Century Dic- 
tionary,” with cuts of the various appliances used in the construc- 
tion and operation of modern railways ; should be on the desk of 
every person who does not possess the ‘‘Century Dictionary.” 
Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


America’s Great Resorts. 

A 40-page folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, printed in 
three colors; reverse side printed in two colors ; briefly describes 
and illustrates the principal health and pleasure resorts of New 
York, New England, and Canada, including approximate time and 
rates of fare from New York, and from Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
The most valuable map of this region ever published. Sent free, 
postpaid, on-receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


Suburban Homes North of the Harlem. 


A 40-page folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, printed in 
four colors and on the reverse side, type matter, printed in two 
colors; the whole beautifully illustrating the territory tributary 
to the Harlem and Hudson Divisons of the New York Cen- 
tral, including the Catskill Mountains on the West, Saratoga and 
North Adams on the North, and the Litchfield and Berkshire Hills 
on the East and Northeast. This is believed to be the finest map 
of this region ever published. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 
two 2-cent stamps. 


Health and Pleasure on America’s 


Greatest Railroad. 

“ HEALTH AND PLEASURE” is the New York Cen 
tral’s Tourist Guide to the great Summer and Winter resorts of 
America. 

It contains over 400 royal octavo pages; is beautifully illus- 
trated with more than 100 engravings, half-tones, and numerous 
maps. Illuminated cover. 

This is the most valuable book of its character ever issued, and 
represents a variety of useful information, both for the tourist and 
home-seeker. It embraces over one thousand tours, covering all 
the principal resorts of the United States, Canada and Mexico ; 
also an interesting chapter on Japan. Its lists of hotels and board- 
ing-houses taking Summer boarders is very complete, and forms 
an important feature of the book. Ready May 15th. Sent free, 
postpaid, on receipt of five 2-cent stamps, 





The Adirondack Mountains. 
“The Nation’s Pleasure Ground and Sanitarium.” 


32 pages, narrow octavo. ‘*The great North Woods,” as this 
portion of the Empire State has frequently been called, is filled 
with mountains, lakes, and streams abounding with game and fish, 
and containing hundreds of miles of wilderness that have neve 
been traversed by a white man. To those who love nature in her 
wildest forms this little book will be of particular interest. It is 
illustrated with a number of original engravings and illuminated 
cover; also a new and excellent map of this region printed in 
three colors. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


The Lakes of Central New York. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, The first publication of this character 
that has attempted to describe the whole of this delightful region, 
so full of natural beauty and historic interest. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings ;.illuminated cover. Sent free, postpaid, on 
receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, giving information regarding several 
hundred short pleasure tours, within the reach of all citizens of the 
metropolis who intend to take two or more days’ vacation. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Illuminated cover. Ready June 1st. Sent free, 
postpaid on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


Two Days at Niagara Falls. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, with numerous illustrations. A very 
convenient book for visitors to the World’s Greatest Cataract, as it 
gives full information as to how one can best see the wonders of 
Niagara and vicinity. Sent free. postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent 


stamps. 
The Thousand Islands. 


32 pages, narrow octavo. A delightful hand-book of the region 
of the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, with new illustra- 
tions ; illuminated cover; also a new and excellent map of this 
region, printed in three colors. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 
two 2-cent stamps. 


Saratoga, Lake George and Lake 
Champlain. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, printed in two colors. Contains just 
the information required by persons contemplating a trip to these 
famed resorts—all about the hotels, means of travel, and other 
special features of interest; new illustrations ; illuminated cover. 
Ready June 1st. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps. 


The Catskill Mountains. 


32 pages, narrow octavo, printed in two colors. The pictures 
tell the story ; the type simply supplies useful details. Undoubt- 
edly the best book on this region ever issued. Attractive cover. 
Ready June ist. Sent free, postpaid on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps. 





Any of the above works wili be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United “States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the requisite amount in stamps. 


Address, GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, 
R., Grand Central Station, New York. 


New York Central & Hudson River R. 
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naptha, gasoline, or ether. Never transfix them with a pin and 
leave them to suffer. Preserve the other ‘things, like lizards, 
snakes, fishes, etc., in alcohol. 

6. Shells ; sea-shells if you are at the sea-side; fresh-water- 
shells if near a pond or brook; land shells if possible. 

7. General science objects such as will illustrate processes, 7. ¢., 
(a) rags, cut rags, pulp, bleaching powder, bleached pulp, paper; 
(6) raw-hide, tan bark, sole leather, kip, morocco, Russia leather ; 
(c) silk worm, cocoon, moth, raw silk, China silk, Faile Francais, 
grosgrain, moire, velvet, spool silk, embroidery silk, lace, twist, 
plush, etc., etc. These in pieces of various colors and nearly 
uniform size; (d@) wheat-head, wheat grains, cracked wheat, 
rolled, pearled, crushed, grits, Graham flour, bolted flour, bran, 
etc., etc. ‘ 

8. Minerals. Let wherever you go be a field for collecting 
things for use in your object work next winter. 


a 
Talks on the Eskimos. 


By ELLA M. POWERS. 


Keep ever in view the great fact that man is the center, the 
converging point, of all geographical inquiry and teaching. The 
more elementary the stage the more important it is to bring man 
into prominence, Theever interesting relation between earth and 
man will create the most attention among pupils and the greater 
the atteption is, the stronger will the memory become. The pro- 
gressive teacher will illustrate this by pictures, photographs, 
models, and specimens. 

Let the teacher speak to her class of man as he appears under 
various geographical conditions, and not discuss merely the phy- 
sical characteristics of the earth’s surface without regard to the 
inhabitants. 

Let one day, or even one week, be devoted to studying man in 

the region of the snow ; then devote as long a time to a discus- 
sion of man in the temperate climate, followed by a talk of him in 
the tropics. Give man the foremost place in every geography 
lesson if the interest of the pupils is desired. 
_ Show the children pictures of the huts and garb of the Arctic 
inhabitants. Tell them of their food, manner of living, their 
methods of communication with each other, how the men, women, 
and children spend their days, what games the children play and 
what playthings and pets they have. 

The teacher must be very careful that all this information does 
not take the form of a lecture, for nothing is more wearisome to 
the ordinary scholar, but constantly compare those manners and 
customs with our own. Every boy is interested to know that 
those Arctic boys wear two queer deer skin dresses; one put on 
with the hair next the skin and the other, or outside suit, put on 
with the hair outside making them look like balls. The pictures 
of the vast sea of pack ice and’ the snow-clad shores may be 
easily obtained from our illustrated weekly publications. The 
scholars take great delight in having and preparing an “ Arctic 
Scrap Book ” as well as a “‘ Tropical Scrap Book” and one which 
shall illustrate the conditions in the temperate climate. A bit of 
information like the following most completely aroused an absent- 
minded boy in geography: ‘The Eskimo's boy’s candy con- 
sists of gum scraped off m4 the whalebone; he thinks it is a great 
delicacy, but it tastes like an old raw peanut.” 

_ Thirty or thirty-five huts make an Arctic village and back of it 
is the graveyard and deer antlers are used for gravestones. 

Let the girls compare the sewing of these women with our 

methods. They will be interested to know that the Eskimo 
women use deer sinews for thread and sharp slender bones for 
needles. 
_ Draw on the blackboard a bag and ask them to guess what it 
is for. When they all attend explain to them how the young 
babies are sewed into the skin bags, with places cut for the legs 
and arms and the ends sewed up; when older, the child is given 
a pair of big clumsy skin boots and tumbles about in them till he 
can walk; then he struts about in them, taking up as much room 
as his mother. 

_Show the children strings of beads like those the women and 
girls wear about their necks and ears. Build before the class a 
model of an Eskimo hut. 

The huts are made of walrus hide (a mat will serve to illustrate) 
Stretched over a wooden frame and an old board usually found 
from a wrecked vessel forms the door. Overhead are several 
holes for lights, but much snow gets in unless a thin skin is 
Stretched across. Sometimes the large bones of the whale are 
used for the framework of a house. Time spent in constructing 
one of these huts is not wasted. 

The boys are always interested in the manner of catching 
whales and if an exciting whale expedition is read to the class, 
that class will never forget that a large part of their trade must 
be in whales. After reading a lively, exciting story, then picture 
to the scholars the blackness, dreariness, and strangeness of this 
life in the land of fish and fur. They will more clearly see that 
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the trade must be in fish and furs and the food must consist en- 
tirely of fish and seal meat and occasionally walrus meat. 

Do not impart all the solid information without brightening it 
up by lighter, less important facts. Ask the boys to guess how 
the Eskimo boys play foot-ball. The skin bags stuffed with hair 
will be of interest to the boys. The small children have sleds 
made of bones. Boys practice archery and slide down hill. 
a also engage in athletics; a great feat is to stand on the 

s. 


The girls play with dolls carved out of ivory which they dress 
in ermine, and mice skins. They make bracelets of sinew and 
string upon them bits of iron, brass, or anything that will jingle. 
They sew bags of skin. 

Thus the lesson proceeds and if a week be spent among these 
queer people the time is well employed. 

No teacher of geography should dream of limiting the matter 
of instruction to the contents of the text-book. She should read 
for herself here, there, and everywhere. The best books on 
travel that have recently appeared must be searched. After the 
information is imparted in this interesting manner the scholars 
and teacher too will be surprised to find the great number of 
questions the children are able to answer correctly and clearly. 


¥* , 
The Story of Little Miss Food. 


By M. P. 


I am, or rather was, only a little mouthful of food, but I have 
had some very wonderful experiences, which I think you would 
like to hear about. 

As you have probably all heard, each one of us in this large 
round world has some mission to perform, and I found that mine 
was to travel through a certain house. 

I started out one bright moruing and knocked at the door of 
the house. Two red doors opened and allowed me to pass into 
the hall. 

What was my dismay when I found as soon as the doors had 
closed behind me that I was nearly surrounded by thirty-two at- 
tendants in white uniforms, and that I was standing on a very in- 
secure floor, 

Very soon this floor a a sudden motion and sent me up 
against the attendants, who commenced treating me in a very im- 
polite manner. They seemed bent upon crushing me, but finally 
a7 ceased jostling me about and allowed me to rest upon the 

oor. 

All the time that Messrs. Incisors, Canines, Bi-cuspids, and 
Molars (for such I afterward found to be their names) were treat- 
ing me so badly, I found that I was getting drenched through 
and through with a peculiar moisture, called saliva, which seemed 
to pervade the room. Without using any slang, the starch was 
about all taken out of me by the time I left that hall. 

And how do you suppose I got out of the hall? Why, that 
odd little floor just gave me a toss and sent me into a small back 
room. 

The minute I entered that room one saucy little servant, named 
Uvula, rushed and closed a door leading upstairs ; and another, 
Epi Glottis, hurried to close a door leading down stairs; but I 
found another stairway, and so commenced my descent. 

Such a stairway! You just could not run down the stairs, for 
the walls kept closing in front of and behind you so that you 
could take only a step at a time. 

After some time I reached an odd door through which I passed 
into the kitchen of the house. Most rooms are so arranged that 

ou can enter them in a dignified manner, but not so this one, 
he door is in the ceiling, and when it is opened, you must just 
drop down into the room. 

After entering the kitchen, I stood still and looked about me. 
I found that there were no corners in the room, and that its walls 
were of a pinkish color. They seemed to turn a darker hue just 
after I entered, however. 

I remained here for some time and was very much shaken up 
by the movements of this strange room all the time I was there. 
Like the hall, the kitchen seemed to be very damp ; a thin liquid, 
called gastric juice, oozed out from the walls continually. 

I think I must have left a part of myself in this place, for I was 
quite thin on leaving. I had actually turned gray, too, and was 
given a new name, Miss e. 

I was let out through a little door, and allowed to enter a long 
narrow room, where I found more moisture than I had in the 
kitchen. There were several different kinds of fluids, which 
seemed to stream in from side rooms. I once more changed my 
name and was known as Miss Chyle. 

But I must hasten with my story. I really cannot tell you how 
it all happened, but I am not at all the individual I was before 
taking that journey. In fact, 1 have been entirely made over. 
A part of me has gone to help make the frame work of the 
house; another part, to help make the nails, and thus I am dis- 
tributed all over the strange house, and you will never see the 
same little mouthful of food in the same form again. 








Supplementary. 


Getting Acquainted. 


I got acquainted very quick 
With Teddy Brown, when he 
Moved in the house across the street— 
The nearest one you see. 





I climbed and sat upon a post 
To look, and so did he; 

I stared and stared across at him, 
And he stared back at me. 


I s’posed he wanted me to speak ; 
I thought I'd try and see. 

I said “ Hello” to Teddy Brown; 
He said “ Hello” to me. 


¥ 
Unfaithfulness. 


“Mind the cow,” said Grandpa pointing straight at me; 
“Keep her off the seeding where the lawn will be.” 
Then he whipped up Nancy and rode fast away— 

I got tired of watching so I went to play; 

Then the cow came walking where the grass was sown ; 
Great big hoofs made havoc, I was scared I own; 

But a rain came, washing big tracks out of sight, 

All was mud, and Grandpa thought that all was right. 


— Selected. 


“‘ Mind the cow,” said Grandpa, once again to me ; 
‘* Keep her off the seeding.” 1 could only see 
Mighty chance for playing ; for the rain, thought 1, 
Washes out the cow-tracks while you wink your eye. 
So the cow, unheeded, walked across the lawn ; 

Rain then came? No, no, sir. Sure as you are born, 
Weather came up colder ; frozen were the tracks ; 
Grandpa came and found them: still I feel the whacks 
That his slipper gave me out behind the shed : 

Bread and water supper, off I trudged to bed. 


I have learned this lesson: often we neglect 
Duties that are irksome, seeming to expect 
Rain to wash the traces—just remember then 
Freezes beat the rainfall nine times out of ten, 
Nothing so disgraceful—that I must confess— 
As dhe beeen record of unfaithfulness. 


¥ 
Recitation, Song, and March. 
(For Five Girls and Five Boys.) 
By A. S. WEBBER. 


(First boy and girl advance from opposite sides of the room, 
and stop when within a few feet of the center.) 


1st girl,—What is the first thing you will do, 
When you are out and school is through ? 


1st d0y.—What will I do when I get out ? 
Why you will hear an awful noise, 
And you may know the loudest shout 
Among the crowd of us school boys 
Will be myself, beyond a doubt, 
Just thinking of vacation joys, 
( These two will step back near the wall beginning the forma- 
tion of a semi-circle as the second boy and girl advance from 
the same sides and to the same place as did the others. 


2d boy :—What is the first thing you will do, 
When school time for this summer’s through ? 


2d girl :—Oh, I will start out on a run, 
And every one I know and meet 
I'll tell them that our school is done ; 
And it will be, oh, such a treat! 
You know ‘twill be such lots of fun, 
For telling news is awful sweet. 


(The second boy and girl will step beside the first couple as 
the third boy and girl rk centre 


34 girl :—Same as Ist girl. 
3d boy :—Oh, I will give the wildest screech, 
- And then will make my highest spring, 
And catch what tree branch I can reach 
And up among its bows I'll swing ; 
Then shout the news to passers each, 
Until I make the whole air ring. 


4th boy -—Same as second boy. 
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4th girl :—When I am out, I'll laugh for glee, 
‘ And laugh and laugh and get my fill, 
No matter what folks think San ; 
For really how can one keep still, 
It is so jolly to be free 
And do whatever one may will. 


5th girl :—Same as Ist girl. 


5¢h boy :—When I am out, why I shall feel 
Like tumbling o’er and o’er and o’er, 
So I myself will be a wheel 
And tumble ’till I’ve turned a score ; 
And when the boys will shout and squeal, 
I'll only tumble more and more. 


6th. boy :—Same as 2d boy. 


6th. girl ---When I get out I’ll skip, not walk, 
And sing some of our parting song, 
I think the time I'll drum with stalks 
Of some tall weeds if they are strong. 
I will not even care to talk 
For ever and ever and ever so long. 


7th, girl :—Same as Ist girl. 


7th. boy :—When I am out I'll start and run, 
And run so fast and far away, 
And when at last my race is done 
I'll toss my books and have a play, 
And oh, it will be lots of fun 
To be outdoors the whole long day ! 


82h. boy:—Same as 2d. boy. 


82h. girl:—I know that ‘roand and ‘round I'll dance, 
But I must kiss my teacher too, 
If I can see the slightest chance, 
And kiss my schoolmates all adieu; 
And then without another glance 
I'll dance away ’till out of view. 


9th. girl :—Same as Ist. girl. 


gth. boy :—1 think I'll be so wild with joy, 
No doubt I'll try to do each thing 
That’s done by every other boy, 
And shout and roll and run and spring, 
To make no noise would sure destroy 
The fun that all vacations bring. 


10th. boy :—Same as 2d; boy. 


10th. gir/.—I think with all that will be done, 
The minute that vacation’s here, 
That I will be the only one 
Who has not one idea that’s clear 
Of what to do ’mid all the fua, 
And so I think I'll stand and cheer. 


(The pupils should now be in the form of a semicircle, the 
boys on one side.) 


ist, girl—(stepping one step forward.) 


It seems to us that all you boys, 
Just think of naught but making noise. 


1st. boy :—(stepping beside ist. girl.) 


To us ‘tis fun what you call din, 
We have ¢he name, let’s now begin. 


SonG: Azr: “ Yankee Doodle.” 


Boys sing :—Vacation’s here and all the sports 
That boys can e’er be wishing, 

With all the world to play them in, 
And we will rest while fishing. 


Chorus (all together) :— 
Playing, playing, keep it up, 
Do not be a dandy ; 


Heed your manners, mind the rules, 
And in all games be handy. 
Girls sing :—Vacation’s here and we will have 
Some time to dress our dollies, 
And time to sew and wash for them 
And play go to Aunt Polly's. 
Chorus (Boys and girls sing remaining verses) :— 


. 


Often in our play we'll join, 
Both boys and girls together ; 
Out-doors when the days are fine, 
And in-doors is wet weather. 


Chorus :—If you want to join our play, 
Wh . of course, we’re willing ; 
If you're clumsy you'll be fined— 
Well, something like a shilling. 
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(Pause as if deliberating after “ fined.’’) 
Chorus :— 


( The boys will whistle the air “ Yankee Doodle” for a march 
which the st. boy and girl will lead, the others forming couples 
behind them. They willcome forward as far as possible, separ- 
ate, lead in opposite directions, forming large circles, passing 
each other near the wall, then leaving the room.) 


Yr 
The Birds’ Concert. 


By ANNIE R. STARR. 


The little birds and the insects 
Were getting their voices in tune, 

For they were to have a concert 
To welcome the coming of June. 


Old robin was chirping blithely, 

The bluebird was trying his note; 
When to the old crow, said robin, 

“IT hear that you have a bad throat. 


How in the world will you manage ? 
Your hoarse voice is quite out of tune ; 
You cannot sing in the concert, 
Unless you improve very soon.” 


Then spoke out loud the old bull-frog, 

“‘ Never mind that. Just do your best ; 
With croak, I'll too, join the chorus, 

If we try, we will stand the test.” 


“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed robin gaily, ° 
‘* How can ever a bull-frog sing ?” 
“Not like a bird, you speak truly, 
But a croak may welcome the spring.” 


The little birds began gladly, 
And welcomed the season of song ; 
Then all joined in the grand chorus, 
And helped the sweet music prolong. 


And no one noticed a discord, 

As the sounds the echoes awoke; 
But I heard clear as I listened 

A crow’s happy caw and a croak. 


And the old crow and the froggie 
Were as jolly as all the rest. 

Does any one know the reason ? 
Because both of them did their best. 


rm 
The Bird’s Nest. 


A DIALOGUE FOR Two Boys, 
By M. D. STERLING. 


School-boy, with satchel on back. 
CHARACTERS 
REPRESENTED. 


Farmer, with rake in hand. He should wear a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, also long boots drawn 
over trousers. 


(On one side of the platform place a fir tree in whose branches a bird's 
Nest is concealed, containing three blue eggs—sugar eggs will do.) 
(Enter) SCHOOL-Boy. 


(He crosses — and pauses near the tree at which he 
looks attentively before beginning to speak.) 


SCHOOL-Boy. 


I do believe that I could find 
A bird’s nest in that tree! 
(Looking around cautiously.) The farmer's busy raking hay— 
So busy he wont see. 
( Tiptoes to tree, finds nest, and comes to middle of platform.) 
Yes, here it is, a cunning nest 
With blue eggs (counts), one, two, three. 
(Enter Farmer.) 
FARMER, 


You little rascal! Shame, oh, shame, 
To steal a poor bird’s nest !— 

The tiny home she built with care 
In which her young will rest ;— 

Suppose a thief should take your home 
And ail that you ? 


SCHOOL-Boy, 
I guess I wouldn't like #Aa¢ much, 
FARMER. 


Indeed you would not, boy! : 
So put the nest right back again ; 
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’Tis cruel to annoy 
The feathered songsters God has made, 
Or one bird’s home destroy. 

(While the farmer is reciting the last three lines the school- 
boy returns the nest to tree, then takes his place again beside the 
farmer, Exeunt both while the children of the school may re- 
peat in concert the Band of Mercy's Pledge :) 

‘*T will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.” 


» 


A Program for Closing Exercises. 
PRIMARY. 

1. Opening Song.— What Little Folks Can Do” (SCHOOL 
JOURNAL October 29, 1892). 

2. Recitation—“ Which?” (SCHOOL JOURNAL, January 28, 
1893). 
3. Dialogue for two boys (SCHOOL JOURNAL May 6, 1893). 

4. + ities Carpet of Green” (SCHOOL JOURNAL, April 
15, 1893). 

5. General Exercise.—“ Mother Goose’s Wax Works ” (SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, May 6, 1893). 

6. Recitation.—* A Sleepy Little School ” (SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
March 18, 1893). 

7. Drill Gymnastics (SCHOOL JOURNAL, April 8, 1893). 

8. Song.—“ A Little More Singing Now ” (SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
October 1, 1892). 

g. Recitation.—* The Three Little Dogs " (SCHOOL JOURNAL 
January 14, 1893). 

10, General Exercise.—“ Alphabet of Health” (SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL, December 31, 1892). 

11. Recitation —“ Naming Dolly” (SCHOOL JOURNAL, Janu- 
ary 7, 1893). ‘ 

12. Columbus Exercise (SCHOOL JOURNAL September Io, 


1892). 
» 
Forget-Me-Nots. 


By LETTIE STERLING. 
(We suggest that this poem be sung by a semichorus of boys and girls 
holding bouquets of the flower.) 
TUNE: “Coming Through the Rye.” 


Down among the marshy places, 
Down by springs that flow, 

Tiny, fair, and tender blossoms 
In a tangle grow. 

Often for hens I am searching, 
Glad to know their spots ; 

By their name I love to call them, 
Sweet forget-me-nots. 


And I love the pretty legend 
We about them read ; 

Unto it, while them I gather, 
They my mind will lead. 

Oh ! a magic power resteth 
In these starry dots ; 

No, I never can forget them, 
Sweet forget-me-nots. 


May these flowers, though found so rarely, 
Though in swamps they hide, 

Follow me where’er I’m dwelling, 
Near my home abide. 

They, among the train of posies, 
Are the dearest tots, 

Wee pink buds and small blue blossoms, 
Sweet forget-me-nots. 


» 
Baby Carl. 


His eyes are full of laughter, 
And the dimples come and go; 
His cheeks are round and rosy, 
And his teeth—Ah! well, you know 
He really hasn’t any, 
He’s such a tiny sprite ; 
But I think they must be coming, 
He tries so hard to bite. 


And now a change comes o’er him— 
He is taken by surprise, 

And the tears are overflowing 
From his laughter-loving eyes ; 

His cheeks have lost their rose-tint, 
And the dimples hardly show, 

For a little tooth has sprouted, 


And it hurts to have it nae — 
ELEN ROVE. 








588 
An Indignant Scholar. 


(A little boy should bring in a huge hy, take a seat on a low stool, 
cross one leg over the other to support the book, and opening it at the supposed 
lesson, recite the following verses. He should turn the right or left side 
toward the audience or the book will hide his face. He should pout con- 
spicuously from the moment of entrance, and recite in an injured tone of 
voice.) 

Such a horrid jogafry lesson ! 
Cities and mountains and lakes, 

And the longest, crookedest rivers, 
Just wriggling about like snakes. 


I tell you, I wish Columbus 
Hadn't heard the earth was a ball, 
And started to find new countries 
That folks didn’t need at all. 


Now wouldn’t it be too lovely 
If all that you had to find out 
Was just about Spain and England, 
And a few other lands thereabout. 


And the rest of the maps were printed 
With pink and yellow, to say, 
‘ All this is an unknown region 
Where bogies and fairies stay !” 


But what is the use of wishing 
Since Columbus sailed over here, 
And men keep hunting and 'sploring 
And finding more things every year. 


Now show me the Yampah river, 
And tell me, where does it flow ? 

And how do you bound Montana ? 
And Utah and Mexico ? 


— Phrenological Journal. 


. 
Little Chickens, 


Said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm, 
“O11 wish I could find 
A fat little worm!” 


Said the next little chicken, 
With an odd little shrug, 
“OI wish I could find 
A fat little bug!” e 


Said the third little chicken 
With a sharp little squeal, 

“OI wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal !” 


Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 
“OI wish I peas find 
A little green leaf!” 


Said the fifth little chicken, 
With a faint little moan, 
‘OI wish I could find 
A wee gravel stone!” 


‘* Now, see here,” said the mother, 
From the green garden patch, 
“1f you want any breakfast 
You just come and scratch!” 


—Baltimore World. 
a 
The Vine and the Wall. 


“I am so weak,” said the little vine, 

“‘Over the wall my tendrils twine, 

I quiver in eve ing breeze, 

And bear no frost like the orchard trees, 

No birds can build in my branches small, 

I wonder why I was planted at all.” 

The old wall heard her, and answered low, 
“You were planted over my stones to grow, 
You, with my strength, must your beauty blend, 
And each to the other some good may lend ; 
The world has need of us, each and all, 

The clinging vine and the rough gray wall. 
se 

Although 

You may not know, 


Be content, little vine, just to grow.” —Selected. 
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Correspondence. 
What is the Use ? 


An educational pe is only an aggravation to me. So is all the knowl- 
edge of pedagogy I acquired at the Normal. I am teaching in a large city 
school. The principal will not allow me a particle of liberty as to methods 
of teaching. The what, the when, and the how are all provided by him. I 
am the merest machine, and in spite of my own wish to do better. Do not 
suggest ‘‘ getting atransfer.” That is out of the question. I should have to 
go too far from home to get into a school where there is any life. Our near- 
est neighbor is a primary school where the sanitary conditions are bad. The 
rincipal is less of adri!l-master than ours, but I cannot bear the thought of 
CCoatiine air any fouler than this. I am sinking into the ruts just as hope- 
lessly as though I had never been through the Normal. I do not need your 
paper and cannot use it. If we ever get another principal who will allow 
me to put a little life and change into my work, I shall gladly renew my 
subscription and begin again the study of my profession. Till then, count 
me out. M. H. N, 
We sympathize deeply with our correspondent, though we 
think “ the blues " have betrayed her into some slight exaggerat on. 
If she compares her work with that of her untrained associates, 
she will find that her normal training has given her more or less 
advantage over them, even in working the mechanical system in 
which she is placed. There must be some choice of method left 
her, some small region in which her better inspiration may 
work, She should make the most of that ; work patiently away 
at what her hand finds to do ; watch for every opportunity of in- 
fluencing the school, through her pupils, through her teacher 
associates, in her talks with the principal. She may contain with- 
in herself the little leaven that is to leaven that entire lump. Who 
knows? Patience, patience, patience ! 


e 
A New Old Fad. 


I see in THE JOURNAL of April 29 that Mr. Morrison H, Caldwell has been 
showing up another assumed defect of the graded system of schools. This 
new old fad is to do away with the graded school system as a system and 
adopt instead the plan of departmental teaching. This would take us back 
again to the old assembly room plan of building with recitation rooms cluster- 
ing around it, a principal supervising two or three hundred pupils herded 
together into a large room, and six or seven teachers teaching and hearing reci- 
tations in special branches in small class-rooms. After forty years trial of this 
system it was given up because of the waste of power and the misapplication of 
school energies. This reform took place in the West during the later ’50’s and 
early 60's, The immediate results of this change were advantageous, but 
soon came a reaction in different parts of the country and some very thought- 
ful school supervisors became convinced that the old system failed because 
the teachers who did the special teaching, so called, were not really special- 
ists, and they resoved upon a trial of the new old system with the special ex- 
perts in charge of these branches. One of the most notable experiments was 
that at Normal, Illinois, when Mr. Gove, now superintendent of schools in 
Denver, gave three years to the experimenting with this plan. It was also 
tried about the same time in two or three grammar schools in St. Louis and 
two or three in Chicago, and for quite a period of years in Sioux City, Iowa, 
The result in each case was complete and unmitigated failure, and now 
after 20 years of banishment this idea of departmental teaching comes 
back upon us like Bancho’s ghost, just at a time, too, when thoughtful super- 
visors are teaching even the special teachers of such branches as music and 
drawing and ye exercise that their province is not to teach the children, 
but to teach the teachers, so that the special work may be done by the regu- 
lar teaching force and the special teacher only utilized to correct such errors 
or bring out such points as the lack of cultivation in the regular teacher 
causes her to slight. We should have a mournful waste of force in the de- 
creasing acquaintance and interest that each teacher has with individual 

upils under her charge and the constantly increasing deepening of the work 
in each one of these branches taught by the so-called specialists, so that these 
studies would become specialized to such an extent as not to be profitably 
ped by the child mind. That is one of the most prominent present de- 
ects in the teaching in our high schools and academies. Each teacher 
who secures a position in the high school or academy seems to think that 
it is her business to specialize the work in her department so that it may be 
comparable on paper with the work done under one more favorably situated 
high schools, and approximate more and more towards the proper depart- 
mental work in a university. 

Now the work in the common schools ought to deal only with generaliza- 
tions and any treatment of any subject which is not a generalization, and can- 
not be presented as a generalization, is an unfit topic of study and an un- 
fit presentation for pupils in the primary or grammar schools. To 
specialize the work would be, therefore, running a special school in special 
lines within a common school and would be a grievous error in pedagogy. 
On the practical side, the evils enumerated by Mr. Caldwell would not be 
lessened at all by departmental teaching. Indeed, the evils would be in- 
tensified, as I see them, inevery way. This is an age of specialists, it is true, 
but the specialists follow and do not precede the work in generalization.* 

The proposed plan would not help at all in special promotions because the 

between classes, the real evil, remains the same. 

n a rapidly shifting corps of teachers it would be much more disastrous 
to the school system generally to be organized on departmental lines—because 
it would be more difficult to fill vacancies and the loss of a teacher would 
mean a great deal more than it does now. 

It is impracticable, because, carried to —~ ~~ end, it p: to make 
trained jalists out of the same teachers who are aseigned for incompet- 
ence in the beginning of the article quoted. 

It is unscientific, because, like all patent nostrums, it attempts to deal with an 
effect rather than a cause — it prescribes, like al’ amateur physicians, without 
attempting to diagnose or remove the cause of the disease. 

Kant, one hundred years ago, believed that we needed exferimenta/ schools 
worse than anything else in the school line ; if we are to go on threshing over 
the old straw of the past and laboriously working over problems, which have 
long since been solved to the exclusion of present lems, I am of the 
opinion that we do sadly need an experimental school or schools where each 
new fad might be tested properly and its outcome registered. 

FRANK A. FITZPATRICK.}§ 
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[*The italics are ours. Given a good broad primary educa- 
tion, involving mind training and general scientific knowledge, 
gained experimentally, and the specialist would not only find the 
ground prepared for him, but would find himself in demand, the 

upils having entered a stage of inquiry where none but special- 
ists can lead them.—EDs, | 





Please tell me in the May issue whate Irelands belong to the U.S. and 
which and name thim and tell where they are noted for, and what they do, 
and describe its surface. 

Please do so. Your Subscriber. My address is 

CHARLES HAWLEY. 


Well, there is Rhode Island, for one. That will be found 
somewhere off the northeast coast. While traveling through the 
wilds of Chicago, we have noticed a Blue Island Car, so there 
must be a Blue Island. We have never been there and cannot 
describe its surface or tell what it does. But perhaps our sub- 
scriber knows all about this particular island, as it is in his own 
state. Then there is Long Island, upon which is situated Long 
Island City. Long Island has never done anything reprehensible, 
so far as we know. It is supposed to be an Archaic Pachyder- 
mal Fish, whose skin has been worn away by the elements, dis- 
closing the somewhat sandy interior. And, by the way, there is 
Coney Island, where there are some real nice shows, and a hol- 
low elephant, into whose trunk a woman fell several years ago, 
coming out rather dusty. The elephant was not alive at the 
time. There are Bom | other islands that we have not named 
for want of space. 

We are glad our subscriber takes THE JOURNAL. We wish 
his teachers had taken it. It occurs to us that it would be a good 
plan for the school trustees in his district to borrow an occasional 
copy. Why not lend them this issue? We are confident that it 
would be a revelation to them. 





I have seen the advice to teachers, ‘‘ Don’t caress a pupil.” 

In what way is harm derived in sodoing ? Is it likely to cause a lack of 
respect ? Does it show a lack of refinement and sense in the teacher ? Does 
it tend to make the pupil careless in his work? In my short experience I 
have found that love works wonders. I have found that by loving my pupils, 
by giving them kind words and an occasional quiet caress, I could win re- 
spect and confidence. YounGc TEACHER, 


You are quite capable of advising yourself in this matter. Fol- 
your own gentle instinct. You do not seem in danger of overdo- 
ing the thing. An occastona/ quiet caress is one of the charms 
by which the inspired teacher has lifted the dull to responsiveness, 
the sluggish to animation, the indifferent to industry, the degen- 
erate to ennobling loyalty. Love is too scarce in this world—do 
not spare it because of ill-administered or ill-understood “ ad- 
vice.” 





1. What work would you recommend to a teacher of Funes reading? I 
wish to know more about the word method. In using this method when do 


you sy teach spelling ? 

2. t work is the best guide for teaching penmanship ? 
_At what age should children be required to use the pen instead of the is 
cil? Some say not before they are en years old. L. B. 

1. The Popular Science Monthly for January and February, 
1892—article, An Experiment in Education. Children should 
not have 6ral spelling forced upon them too early. Put it off till 
the second’ year, if you can—certainly to the second term. Ob- 
servation and copying of words with little exercises in dictation 
make all the spelling a child should have for some time. Combine 
the word with the phonetic method. 

2. See Lyman D. Smith’s articles in THE JOURNAL. Chil- 
dren can write from the first with the pen, if properly taught. 
Whether this is best is not yet positively known. 





When do you think the diacritica/ markings should be taught in connec- 
tion with spelling in our country schools? D. M. 

Diacritical marks have nothing to do with spelling. They 
merely assist in the pronouncing at sight of unfamiliar words. If 
reading is taught by the phonetic method they are used from the 
first. If not, there is no use for them until the pupil begins to 
consult the dictionary. 





Kindly mark out a normal course of study ; I mean a standard course for 
teachers in our public schools. P. A. CARD, 
Texas. 


The course for a teacher should consist of two parts: 

1. Jnformational—This should be a standard high school 
course of three years ; Latin, Greek, German, and French to be 
optional. Just what this course should consist of can be found 
by calling on schools such as Cleveland, Ohio; Springfield, Mass., 
etc., for their circulars. 

_ 2. Professional—This should consist of a three years’ course 
in pedagogics, and one year of observation and actual teaching 
ina nolel school. 

There should be something studied daily all these years con- 
cerning the history, principles, methods and civics of education. 
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Editorial Notes. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for next year will be enlarged 
by a four-page inset. Upon these additional pages will be 
printed reading matter for the pupils and other material of direct 
use in the class-room. The Story pictures have already been re- 
moved from the center of the paper to the inside of the new 
special cover. This will give our readers a total advantage of 
six pages of School-Room material over the amount offered a 
year ago. - 

We shall try to improve from year to year, the quality as well 
as the quantity of what we offer. A continuous gain in Ae/pful- 
ness is and will be our aim. To this end we have already ar- 
ranged for the following series of articles: Primary Reading Les- 
sons, E. E. Kenyon; Lessons in Number, Anna B. Badlam; 
Primary Writing, Lyman D Smith; Geography for the Little 
Ones, E, M. Reed; Physics for the Lowest Ciasses, Sarah E. 
Griswold. Other series of especial interest are intended. 
A new use for the Story pictures will be developed. Primary 
Occupations, Drawing, and Ethics for Primary Classes will receive 
special attention. The suggestion of collateral reading (a difficult 
matter in the work of the lowest grades) will form a strong 
feature of the paper. 

Besides the serials and other continuous features of the 
PRIMARY JOURNAL, helpful articles of a more miscellaneous char- 
— will appear in connection with all departments of primary 
work, 

In conclusion, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL will be very 
primary. 








No teacher should leave town for a vacation in the count 
without ——s herself with some simple apparatus for the col- 
lection of nature specimens. A bottle of aleohol for the insects 
and a scrap book of absorbent paper (not newspaper) form the 
most important items. We give hints from time to time on what 
to collect and how to collect it. We trust there are few teachers 
who regard their influence upon the young minds intrusted to 
them with so little seriousness as to care nothing at all for the 
glorious opportunities of ennobling that influence which the long 
summer vacation affords. Draw near to nature, teachers, and 
draw your pupils with you. Watch THE JOURNAL for helpful 
hints. In the issue of May 6, you will find something in this con- 
nection in the Correspondence. ‘The present number contains an 
article by Frank O. Payne, suggestive in the same liue. 





The Connecticut legislature seems to possess unbounded faith 
in the power of the text-book. It has passed a bill that provides 
not only for a new series of books, but gives even the number of 
pages in‘each that must be devoted to describing the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. It provides further that when the “ subject 
is massed wholly or in part in a chapter or chapters at the end 
of a book, such book shall not be considered as meeting the re- 
quirements of the law.” Perhaps they are afraid that the 
pupils will never reach the end of the book. The most curious 
Ts is probably that which directs the comptroller to with- 

old the state appropriation from any school district where text- 
books are used that do not treat the effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, as prescribed by law. The legislators of the Nutmeg 
state would do well to spend a few days of their vacation in anew 
education school and learn that it is the teacher, and not the 
text-book, that instructs the young. 
be controlled by text-book legislation. 
away. 


Modern schooldom cannot 
That age has passed 





Attention has been called to the great move in Minnesota, the 
establishment of state summer iraining schools. Fromacircular 
by State Supt. D. L. Kiehle it appears there are to be twenty-eight 
| these this summer. While New York state holds to the waste- 
ful scheme of assembling the teachers for a five-day institute, 
Minnesota establishes ¢ratming schools. With good reason the 
Western educators will say to us, as we shake them by the hand 
in Chicago, ‘‘ You Eastern fellows will have to wake up.” 





We clip the following from a Chicago paper issued the day 
after the first Sunday opening of the Fair: 

The experience of yesterday shows that the extremists on both sides of the 
Sunday question are wrong. It shows that the people are not wild to re- 
buke the Sabbatarians, and shows also that those who will embrace the op- 
portunity of an Sunday to see the fair are not the roughs nor ordin- 
ary lawbreakers, but quiet, thoughtful people, who believe they are doing a 
dut amas that day to increase their store of ry ¢ by associating 
with those things which pertain to a higher life, and them to look up 
instead of down, as so much of the every-day life of most people does. 





Among other institutions using EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
is the State Normal and Ifidustrial School at Greensboro, N. C. 
President McIver writes: “It has been specially valuable to me 


in my work during this our first year.” 
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The Chelsea Photographs. 


Some of the work of the Chelsea public schools is shown in 
swing frames, the sewing course among them. The various 
exercises with the needle such as buttonholing, darning, hem- 
ming, etc are shown very attractively in miniature garments. 
Other swing frames show primary drawing. ~ 

But that part of Chelsea’s exhibit which will attract most atten- 
tion during the summer consists of several series of photographs, 
the explanations of which are here given. The shelcegeaiar has 
been exceptionally fortunate in his effects. The children are 
shown full of animation and entirely unconscious of anything out- 
side the lesson. The successfulness of the pictures themselves, 
coupled with lucid explanations accompanying each, enables the 
observer to witness the actual lesson. 

The first series of nine pictures will fascinate teachers of pri- 
mary classes. They represent nine different stages of learning to 
read, and cover a period of three years. Classes during this time 
do not exceed ten pupils each, nor does any 
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The psychologic process involved is instantaneous or un- 
conscious synthesis as opposed to the panoramic concept passage 
brought about by spelling out letter by letter. Aside from the 
immediate economy of the former process, its great formative 
value is manifest. It trains the child to comprehensive vision, to 
alertness of faculty and to the grasping of presented wholes in- 
stead of their isolated details. And as the human make-up is a 
fused unit, this growth occurring in one must occur in all of its 
departments. 

5.—An Exercise in Reading. 2d year. 

Method.—After development of difficult words from the black- 
board and their use in original sentences, the books are dis- 
ns. Silent reading, raising of hands, and oral reading fol- 

ow. 

A year’s instruction renders the pupils quick to apprehend the 
thought. Eagerness to read manifests itself in emotional gesture 
and facial expression. No hesitancy in reading, because the pupil 
does not attempt to read until he has the full thought. 

6. Spelling, Use of Words, Etc. 2d. year. 

Odject.—Diversion, enthusiasm, quick perception, language. 

Method.—When the reading lesson is finished the children one 
at a time go to the blackboard, select a word, erase it, spell it, 
then use it in more extended language than at first, and take their 
—_ A repetition of the exercise at the beginning of the les- 
son. 

7. Preparation for the Lesson. 3d. year. 

Method.—New and difficult words developed from the black- 
board before books are distributed. As soon as a word is writ- 
ten it is covered with a book by the teacher. Pupils spell the 
word, then use it in original sentences. E 

At the close of the exercises (as in previous illustration), the 
words are again spelled, erased, and made the basis for a more 
extended use of language. 





exercise exceed fifteen minutes in duration, 
once every session. 

1. First Step in Learning to Read. 1st. 

ear. 

Object.—To teach the children to talk 
easily and naturally. To express thought 
in good full sentences. 

Appliances.— A set of attractive objects 
and a table. 

Method.—By skilful questioning elicit as 


many original statements about the objects oP |: HE Om A beck, ble 


as possible. Enthusiasm and energy ne- eer 
cessary to highest success. 

2.—Reading from Script and Black- 
board, ist. year. 

Object—The establishment of good hab- 
its in reading. 

Appliances.—A set of interesting objects, 
crayon, blackboard, and pointer. 
ethod.—Write sentences such as may 
be illustrated by objects, as “I have a 
horse.” Handing object representing horse 
to Harry and asking, “ Harry, what have 
you?” He has the key to the expression 
and reads (using pointer) without hesita- 
tion. Repetition familiarizes the children 
with the script form so that they learn to 
recognize both the words and the thought 
in a week or ten days. 

3.—Devices for Holding the Interest. 
Ist, year. 

Method.—Blackboard exercises varied. 
For example.—Draw some steps, writing 
words of the reading lesson on each and ask, ‘“‘ Who would like 
to go up and down these steps?” ‘See how fast you can do 
it.” Draw a circle in red chalk writing the word “donkey ” in it, 
eliciting, “I see adonkey inthe red circle,” thereby teaching form, 
color, language, and words, Draw a barn with words written 
upon it and elicit, “I see a horse and a cow in the barn, etc. 

4. Preparation for the Reading Lesson. 2d year. 

Method.—Books first used at the end of five months. Trans- 
ition from script to print without difficulty. All new and difficult 
words written on blackboard before the books are distributed. 
Words spelled and used in original sentences. Hands raised to 
indicate recognition and readiness to spell. Words covered with 
a book as soon as writien.* 

The device here given illustrates what may be called flash 
reading and is a newer phase of the new education. 

It is to be noticed that in the case given, single words are thus 
taught. A step further in a natural direction is to teach the 
sentence in a like manner, z.¢., to throw it rapidly before the child, 
allow him an instant in which to take it in as a whole, and then 
erase, not permitting him to labor over the word formations. In 
so far as this stage is approached, Chelsea, in her flash reading, 
has unwittingly stolen the thunder of an institution of the West 
which will receive due attention in a future number. 








*The writer is responsible for the Italics. 
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8. An Exercise in Reading. 3d. year. 

Method.—The unfamiliar words have been developed, the 
books distributed, the lesson found, the first paragraph read in 
silence and the pupils ready to read it orally. Much animation 
is shown and a keener conception of the thought is expressed. 
Pupils prepared to read long paragraphs and to recognize at sight 
difficult words. 

9. Reproduction of Reading Lesson. 3d.year. 

When a lesson has been read, the books are closed and the 
substance given from memory. Increases power of memory, im- 
agination, and use of language. . 

Enthusiasm and energy necessary to every expression; culti- 
vates quickness of perception and concentration of mind. 

Thus ends the first series of Chelsea’s pictures. The second, 
under the general head of language, is equally full of valuable 
suggestion. The first photograph “Storzes from Pictures, 15t. 
year,” shows how the children study a picture to see what there 
is in it. Thought expressed in good English. Original state- 
ments. Several pupils repeat the several statements in the form 
of a continued story. 

2. Liguid Measure. 1st. year. : 

Pupils use the actual measures. Language and arithmetic 
combined. 

3. Recreations, ist. year. 
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Children placed in various attitudes. One given a watering 
pot and told to water a plant, two others playing horse, two play- 
ng ball, a bo with a sled as if in the act of coasting, etc. 

he school observe and tell stories suggested by the attitudes. 

4. The Apple. 2d. year. 

Pupils with apples and knives. Outside first observed ; form, 
color, stem, blossom, etc. Then dissection and observation. Re- 
sult the basis of several language lessons. Children draw picture 
of apple on blackboard. 

5. Linear Measure. 2d year. 

Pupils taught to understand the inch, foot and yard by using 
the rule, tape, etc. Combine language and arithmetic. Write 
table, problems in arithmetic, and stories, 

6. Saluting the Flag. 2d. year. 

Each child supplied with a flag. Teacher holds a large one. 

By skilful questioning, story-telling, memorizing, patriotic 
selections, etc., the history, significance, and use of the flag made 
known. Both oral and written language follow. 

7. The Squirrel. 3d. year. 

Present live squirrel if possible ; otherwise, stuffed one or good 
icture. Develop facts from observation, form,.color, parts ; then 
abits, food etc. Finally {elementary scientific analysis. In all 

descriptions, the original statements by individuals are summed 
up in a continued story. 

8. Dictation. 3d. year. 

Object.—To illustrate some definite form of language ; spelling, 
use of punctuation, possessives, abbreviations, seta words, etc, 
This exercise of frequent occurrence. 

9. Sentence Building. 3d. year. . 

Children provided with an object, an apple, for instance. 

Begin with simple subject, then predicate (not necessary to use 
these terms). Enlarge with one or more adjectives, phrases, etc. 
Enlarge with amd and other forms of construction. 

Other photographs show effectively the method of teaching in 
the ensuing grades. They are in three series, entitled : 

Language. 
Pictures. 4th. year. 
Weighing.“ “ 

Sponges “ “ 
Dictation. 5th year. 


Geography. 7th. year. 
Iron “ “cs 
Whittier. gs 


Circulation of the Blood. 8th. year. 


Granite " Original Illustrated Composition. “ “ 

Alcohol _-* Historical Composition op Ry 

Coai. 6th, year. Commercial Geography. 9th. year. 

Water. <3 26 Massachusetts. 7" rv 

Longfellow“ - “The Chambered Nautilus” “ “ 
High School. 


Series of nine, showing suggestively class-room and laboratory 
conditions. 

The Herbartian theme of concentration is touched upon in 
much of the work here noticed. Thus Chelsea correlates lan- 
guage and arithmetic. ve drawing and making. Others, 
natural science (‘nature studies”) with language, oral and writ- 
ten, and writing. So the chimerical cat on the alleged mat “ goes 
to its own place,” yielding valuable ground to richer thought ma- 
terial for the children of men. WALTER J. KENYON. 

> 


Success reigns; the old Normal at Lebanon, Ohio, still lives. 
There were pecuniary difficulties, but the Lebanon business men 
have come to the rescue. No teacher or student has left. No 
work has been or will be suspended. All the regular exercises 
have continued and will continue without interruption. 

The university is now owned avd conducted by the National 
Normal University Co., which has a paid-up capital stock of 
$30,000 and begins business without a dollar of debt. The Le- 
banon Western Star says: ‘“ The good old normal bell will ring 
on, and more students will gather to its call than ever before. 
Lebanon has joined hands with the university to work for the 
common good. Every promment citizen has promised to help.” 
All the leading moneyed men of Lebanon have invested in the 
new enterprise, and are giving it their enthusiastic personal sup- 
eo The faculty will remain the same with Pres. Alfred Hol- 

rook at its head, and Prof. R. H. Holbrook as the business man- 
ager for the board of directors, The university has undoubtedly 
entered upon a new and unprecedentedly prosperous era in its 
long and creditable history.” 





The superintendent of the Tarboro, N. C., schools says: “I 
have held meetings with the white teachers weekly and with the 
colored teachers fortnightly for the purpose of discussing school 
work and studying methods of teaching. The teachers in the 
white schools each bought a copy of Joseph Payne’s Lectures, 
and studied it thoreughly during the year, being guided by ques- 
tions and a method » ob made out each week by the superin- 
tendent. The notion that anyone who has “been through 
school ” can teach children has wrought enough mischief in this 
country. It is time our people were realizing the fact that there 
is a science and an art of education, and that the successful 
teacher must understand them. They should demand that teach- 
ers study their business as a profession. This is what the teach- 
ers have been doing. 
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W. H. Samuel has been elected delegate to the National Edu- 
cational Association from Philadelphia, the Teachers’ Institute of 
that city possessing a life mem i 


The school board of Haverhill, Mass., has adopted manual 
training as a branch of the regular school curriculum. 


A city superintendent writes: “ THE JOURNAL is growing in 
strength and solidity and that most rapidly. I have been greatly 
helped by it ; I often heard it quoted by the teachers.” His name 
—_— ~ if the words “ not for publication ” did not appear 
at the end. 





Mrs. Sidgwick has made investigations regarding the health of 
nearly six hundred women who have pursued university courses 
at Cambridge and Oxford. The Pedagogical Seminary reports 
that those women who had received degrees, in after life became 
mothers ‘of a remarkably large number of children, and were 
ceey superior to English women who had not been to col- 
ege. 





Dr. E. G, Brackett, of Boston makes a strong plea for an in- 
dustrial school for crippled and deformed children. He writes: 


‘* Such children very often show unusual mental activity, perhaps in conse- 
quence of their necessary physical restraints, and their energy turns naturall 
to those channels where nature has laid no restrictions, showing itself in qui 
mental en. Among the class of the well-to-do this lack of train- 
ing is not felt, since both in the home society and through educational and 

ysical care specially provided by these mts their wants are fully met. 

ut among the more unfortunate class this special care in this direction is 
not possible, As patients they receive all necessary treatment in the hospit- 
als provided for these needs, but for the employment of a greater part of 
their time they are left much to their own devices, or if stronger are allowed 
to attend the public schools, Being left to themselves means more or less of 
isolation or else much of the time spent on the streets; attendance at school 
means the attempt to cope on an equal footing with healthy children and on 
a system which taxes even the strong. It is with pleasure that I can ac- 
knowledge the special kindness which many teachers show to these deformed 
children. Yet unfortunately it is recognized that the strain of school routine 
is plainly seen in so many of these children. 

In an industrial*school with special provisions for these unfortunate 
ones, the hours of work would be graduated to their strength, the necessity 
of daily periods of rest be enforced, their physical comforts and develop- 
ments would receive attention, and their plays so regulated that their games 
and companions in play would be suited to their condition. 

These children make the strongest appeal to our sympathies, and I trust 
that before long we shall be able to give them this much-needed care.” 

E. G. BRACKETT, M. D, 


Experiments were made last winter with the elephants of the 
Barnum-Bailey circus. Rats were set loose in these stables, and 
it is reported that the trained elephants simply stepped on the ver- 
min and were rid of them, while the others trumpeted with fear 
and almost went frantic with rage and fright. The Advocate, of 
East Boston, Mass., cites this as an example of “ the benefits of 
education,” and suggests that a similar experiment mlght be tried 
in colleges for girls by turning a mouse loose among freshwomen 
and senioresses. In this humorous vein it goes on : 

** If the theory holds good (that if women were trained they might rise to 
the self-control of the trained elephants), the latter should remain calm 
under the ordeal, however t was the commotion among the former. It 
is to be hoped that there will not be supposed to lurk any invidious inference 
under this su; ion, which is made purely in the interests of exact science 
and asa le means of testing that constantly assailed and much dis- 
cussed thing, the higher education of women. 


Child Study. 


The Associate Alumnz of the New York normal college have 
circulated the following questions, intended to shed light through 
their answers, and the careful consideration these are to receive, 
upon the nature of the Play Impulse in children : 


REMINISCENCES. 


1. How old were you when you first played in the street ? 

2. What were your first plays, and from whom did you learn them ? 

3. Name other plays that you remember up to the age of 12 or 14? 

4. What plays did you see other children play which you did not engage 


5. Tell about how much time you spent in the street, and whether you en- 
joyed Fay there. 

6, Were children who acted as leaders in play? Were there any 
who invented plays or modified them in any way ? or did they hold strictly 
to the manner of playing them ? 

RECENT OBSERVATIONS. 

7. What plays have you observed in the streets recently? State circum” 
stances fully in mapalte (2) locality, as presence of factories, parks, _ 
lots, buildings, (6) current events, (c) season of the year, (@) time of day. 
(e) In what ways and at what ages do you find boys and girls playing to- 

her ? 
S. Have you ever seen children play kindergarten games in the street ? 
Where ? 
State instances of self-control, suffering pain voluntarily in play, or 
r moral qualities and lack of them. 


10, Do not fail to report the sim a cate of Shay 98D ie SE 


games ; also accounts of children pla lone. 
11, What obj features, if any, have you found in street plays? 
What advantages 
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Princess Eulalie. 


The Columbian exposition will probably be made the occasion 
for the visit to this country of several members of European 
royal families. Already the sister of the late king of Spain 
(Alfonso XII.) and the aunt of the present king (Alfonso XIII.) 
is here. The Spaniards have always been noted for their long 
and picturesque names. Her full name is the Princess (Infanta) 
Marie Eulalie Francoise d’Assisi Marguerite Roberte Isabelle 
Francoise de Pauli Christine Marie de la Piete, and she is a de- 
scendant of the renowned sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella. 
She comes as the representative of Queen Christine, the regent 
of Spain. When in 1868 Queen Isabella, her mother, was ex- 
pelled from Spain by a revolution, the family (including Eulalie 
then four years old) went to France to live. There the Princess 
Marie Eulalie was educated and there she remained until she had 
grown to womanhood. Alfonso succeeded tothe throne in 1874, 
but his sisters chose to remain in Paris with their mother, who 
was not permitted to return to Spain. 





Among others who may come to this country during the sum- 
mer are the Grand Duke Nicholas, czarowitz of Russia; the shah 
of Persia, the sultan of Johore, Prince George of England, and 
Prince Guenther, brother-in-law of the Emperor William of Ger- 
many. 


New York City. 


_ Col. Geo..T. Balch has furnished us with the following statis- 
tics respecting the progress of the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools in the city of New York compared with that of the pub- 
lic schools, in the eleven years, 1880-1891, as taken from the 
official record : 

Parochial Schools. 1880 1891 LossorGain Percent. 


Enrollment, 31,707 28,503 _—loss, 3204 10.1 

Average attendance, 26,004 25,444 loss, 560 2.2 
Public Schools. 

Enrollment, 198,372 213,912 gain, 15,540 7.83 

Average attendance, 123,638 148,239 gain, 24,608 19. 


Total Parochial and Public Schools. 


Enrollment, 230,079 242,515 
of which the R. C, 
Parochial are, 13.7% 11.7 loss, 2.0% or 14.6in 


eleven years. 
Average attendance, 149,642 173,683 
of which the paro- 
chial schools are, 17.3% 14.6% loss, 2.5%, or 10.5 in 
eleven years. 


A law was passed by the last legislature for the appointment of 
five commissioners to examine and revise the methods or plans 
of the public schools of this city. 

The course of study for the grammar schools has been amended 
by the board of -education. Two distinct courses have been 
created for the first grade—one continuing through a single year 
Jae peg for admission to the college of the City of New York 
and the Normal college, and the other, extending through two 
years, more particularly preparatory for business. . 

The course or green | for the colleges embraces the following 
subjects: English (reading, elocution, words, composition, and 
grammar), arithmetic, penmanship, history of the United States, 
geography, drawing—freehand. 

The other courses embrace the following subjects: First year 
—English (reading, elocution, words, composition, and grammar), 
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arithmetic, bookkeeping, geometry, civics, commercial geography, 
history of the United States, drawing—freehand and po 
Second year—English, ean and drawing and geometry 
continued; general history, phonography, German or French, 

Supt. a has sent out circulars to the parents of grammar 
school pupils asking them to consider the matter carefully and 
notify the principal of their decision as to the course they wish 
their children to take up. 


Summer Schools. 

Cook Co. (Ill.) Summer Normal School, Englewood, Ill. July 10, 28, 
Col. Francis W. Parker, principal. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 10, W. A. Mowry, president, 
Salem, Mass. 

Summer Course in Languages. (Berlitz Schools of Languages. Audito- 
rium, Chicago, Ill.) Asbury Park, N. J 

Cornell University Summer School, Ithaca, N. Y., July 6, Aug. 16. The 
Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Summer Session of the Neff Coll of Oratory, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 26, July 21. Silas S. Neff, lent, 1414 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Chautauqua Assembly, College of Liberal Arts and other Schools, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Summer School, Elocution-Delsarte, July 5. Address H. M. Soper, 26 
Van Buren street, Chicago, Ills. 

Summer School, Greer Normal College, Hooperton, Ills., June 13. Wil- 
liam H. Monroe, president. 

The Sauveyr College of Languages, Rockford Cin, Rockford, Ills., 
July 3. Address Dr. L. Sauveur, 6 Copley street, Roxbury, (Boston), 
Mass, 


The National Summer School at Chicago, Englewood, Ills. Address 
Chas. F. King, manager, Boston Highlands, Mass. 

Summer School for Teachers at Sherburne, N. Y., July 19. Address W. 
S. Knowlson, Sherburne, N. Y 

Midsummer School at Whitney's Point, N. Y., July 24, Aug. 11. H. T. 
Morrow, manager, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Summer Session of six weeks of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, at Grimsby Park, Ont., Can., July 3, Aug. 12. Geo. B. Hynson, 
principal, 1020 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vanderbilt University Summer School for Higher Physical Culture, 
Nashville, Tenn., June 16, Aug. 16. 

The State University of Iowa Summer School, Iowa City, June 19, four 
weeks. Charles A. Schaeffer, president. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods Des Moines, Iowa. C. W. Martin- 
dale, president, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Meetings of Educational Associations. 


JUNE 2-July 3.—The S. E. A of North Carolina, meets at Moorehead 
city. Pres. J. J. Blair, Winston ; Sec. E, G. Harrell, Raleigh. 

JUNE 22-24.—The State Educational Association of Louisiana will hold 
its tenth annual session in the Chautauqua Auditorium, Griffith Springs, 
near Ruston. Pres., Col, J. W. Nicholson, Baton Rouge, La. ; Sec’s., D. 
M. Scholars, Monroe, La,, and R, L, Himes, Natchitoches, La. 

JUNE 27-30.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association will be held at Morril- 
ton. Pres. A. E. Lee, Russellville, Ark. ; Sec. H. A. Nickell, Ozark, Ark. 

JUNE 28-30.—Brunswick Provincial Teachers’ Institute will be held at 
Fredericton, N. B. Pres. Dr. J. R. Tuch, Fredericton, N. B. ; Sec. Jas. M. 
Palmer, Fredericton, N. B., Can, 

JUNE 30.—Georgia State Teachers’ Association will be held at Gainsville 
Pres. E. B. Smith, Le Grange, Ga. ; Sec. J. W. Frederick, Marshallville 
Ga. 

JuLy 10.—Kentucky State Teachers’ Association, convenes at Louisville. 
Pres, Wm. H. Bartholomew, Louisville ; Sec. R. H. Carothers, Louisville, 

JULY 11-12-13.—Southern Educational Association. Louisville, Ky. 

JULY 25-26-27.—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, will meet at 
ried Pres., Dr. S. Lander, Williamston; Sec., Prof. Dick, 

nion. 


, 


JULY 25-28.—Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 

DECEMBER.—The Oregon State Teachers’ Association will convene at 
Portland. Pres., E. B. McElroy, Salem, Oregon. 

Dec, 27.—The South Dakota State Teachers’ Association will convene at 
Parker, S. D. Pres., C, M. Young, Vermillion, S. D. ; Sec., Edwin Dukes, 
Parker, S. D. 

Dec.—The Wyoming State Teachers’ Association will convene at Raw- 
lins, S. D, Pres., A. A. Johnson, Laramie, Wyo. ; Sec,, J. O. Churchin, 
Cheyenne, Wyo, 


Tired nature’s co-worker, nerve helper, and strength builder is Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 
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Central America’s Gift to the Nations. 


If it can be truthfully said that tea “ cheers but not inebriates,” 
the same may be also said of chocolate ; and besides its power to 
cheer it is delicious to the taste and nutritious. Where does it 
come from? How is itprepared? These are natural questions. 

The first that we learn of the fruit of the cocoa tree being used 
as a beverage is from the early Spanish explorers, who, penetrat- 
ing the Caribbean sea, landed upon the adjacent shores. There 
the exploiers were presented by the natives with a drink which 
they called cacauate. This has been a popular Spanish beverage 
for four hundred years, and its use in other countries, especially 
in America, is increasing. To-day the manufacture of cocoa and 
chocolate has arisen to the dignity of a great industry—one of the 
greatest in America. 





THEOBROMA CACAO, 


These are produced from the cocoa bean (Theobroma cacao), 
which 1s a native of tropical America, although in late years the 
tree has been cultivated in various warm countries. The cocoa 
tree grows to the average height of thirty feet, and from five to 
eight inches in diameter, is of spreading habit and healthy growth, 
and requires comparatively little care. The fruit when young is 
green, but later becomes a lemon-yellow, or yellowish brown. 
When matured, within the thick tough rind, it contains from 
twenty-five to forty seeds, surreunded by a fleshy pulp, and ar- 
ranged in rows. These seeds areat first colorless, but on drying 
and exposure to the light they become golden yellow, red, or 
brown in color, and hard and brittle. They are about the size of 
almonds, and have a bitter taste. 

After the fruit is gathered, the seeds are removed from the a 
and undergo various processes of sweating ani curing before 
they are ready for the market. In order to procure what is 
known as unfermented cocoa, the beans are freed from adhering 





BRANCH OF CHOCOLATE PLANT. 


fruit pulp, and at once dried in the sun. For the production of 
fermented cocoa, the beans are placed in pits in sheds, or buried 
in trenches and allowed to ferment for a time before being coni- 
pletely dried in the sun. Much of the acidity and bitterness dis- 
appear in the process of fermenting. The beans of commerce 
somewhat resemble small pecan nuts in color, shape, and size. 
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They have a thin, brittle shell, surrounding a full, well-filled 
kernel, of reddish-gray or reddish-brown color, with a shining, 
oily surface, the whole crushing easily under a strong pressure. 

The best known manufacturers in this country are Walter 
Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. The nuts reach the market in 
all forms and in all stages of uncleanliness; dirt, sticks, small 
stones, and other foreign substances being found. These are re- 
moved by screening and hand-picking. Any beans whose de- 
fective color, size, or shape betray their inferior quality are re- 
jected. Next comes the roasting, and upon this hinges very 
much of the success or failure of this great industry, for upon it 
depend both chemical and structural ao. The preparation 
requires much experience; in unskilful hands the beans would be 
spoiled. 

We are indebted to Walter Baker & Co., for the use of the cuts in this article, 


New Books. 


The prospectus and sample pages of the Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language give visible evidence that the publish- 
ers will perform all that they promised when the fact that this 
dictionary was to be published was first announced. The 
main features are the following: (1) The etymology is placed 
after the definition ; (2) in the definition of words the most com- 
mon meaning is given first—that is, preference is given to the 
“ order of usage” over the historical order ; (3) The scientific 
alphabet, which has been prepared and recommended by the 
American Philological Association and adopted by the American 
Spelling Reform Association, is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words; (4) The quotations used to verify or illustrate the 
meanings of words are located—not only the author, book, and 
page are given, but the edition of the book ; (5) disputed pronun- 
ciations and spellings are referred to a committee of fifty philolo- 
gists in American, English, Canadian, Australian, and East 
Indian universities, and representative professional writers and 
speakers of English ; (6) if a word is pronounced variously, the 
first pronunciation given is the one preferred by this work, and 
this is followed by the pronunciations preferred by other diction- 
aries ; (7) The nearly 5000 pictorial illustrations were made ex- 
pressly for this work, over 4000 being wood and many full-page 
in colors made by the Messrs. Prang; (8) an attempt has been 
made to reduce to a system the compounding of words ; (9) in 
the attempt to simplify the spelling this dictionary is conservative 
yet agreeably positive, along the lines of reform agreed upon 
almost unanimously by all the leading philologists of America and 
England ; (10) obsolete, foreign, dialectic, and slang words are 
given places only if likely to be sought for in a general English 
dictionary. In the departments of science, art, literature, history, 
mechanics, etc., some of the brightest minds of the age have been 
employed giving assurance that the latest and most accurate in- 
formation will be furnished. 

In looking over these pages one is struck with their thorough- 
ness, conciseness, and excellent arrangement. The editors have 
kept in mind what the average man in consulting an English dic- 
tionary would be most likely to want, and have given this first. 
The dictionary is forthe practical every-day worker—the teacher, 
editor, student, business man, etc. In one new department it 
has taken up—the compounding of words—if it accomplishes a 
reform it will have done a great work. Another marked feature 
is the accuracy, completeness, and conciseness of its definitions. 
The typography is such that the most important part stands 
out distinctly from the rest. For truthfulness of representation 
and beauty of coloring we have never seen anything to surpass 
the plates in this work. The publication of the dictionary will be 
looked forward to with great interest. (Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York.) 


The value of singing in school cannot be overestimated + 
the teacher should not forget that singing has a powerful educa- 
tive influence. To accomplish this the singing should be fre- 

uent and interspersed with the other exercises ; it will brighten 
the intellect and quicken sympathy, enabling the pupils to perform 
their regular work more easily and pleasantly. Mr. Amos M. 
Kellogg, the editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, has always had 
great faith in the efficacy of music in school, and he has made a 
very careful collection of songs for younger pupils, which are 
published ir a little book entitled Bes/ Primary Songs. Move- 
ments associated with many of these songs add zest to the sing- 
ing, as marching, clapping of hands, etc. These songs are short, 
bright, full of nature's sights and sounds, and of great variety, 
both as regards words and music. It cannot but brighten the 
school-room. While singing is most earnestly advocated, the 
kind of words, the kind of tunes, are all-important. There are 
words and tunes that have a relation to the pupil's thought, that 
enter into his life, and help mold his mind. This is the kind 
found in this little book. It-is full of natural tunes and must be 
popular. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago.) 
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The library of the teacher or the school could not have a more 
useful book of reference than Lippzncott’s Pronouncing Gazetter 
of the World, a new edition of which has just been published. It 
makes a large octavo volume of nearly 2,900 double-column 
pages, and contains descriptions of the countries, islands, rivers, 
cities, towns, etc., of the world, together with concise accounts of 
the history of different divisions, their government, and other 
valuable facts. Especially has it been the care of the editors, in 
the prosecution of their labors, to embody in the work such re- 
cent information as has lately been rendered available by the pub- 
lication of the new census returns of our own and foreign coun- 
tries and that of other kindred works, and so to arrange this in- 
formation that it will be practically useful tor casual reference and 
convenient for those who may desire to make a more thorough 
acquaintance with the minutiz of geographical facts. 

A great deal of this information has been incorporated with the 
body of the work and the remainder in statistical tables. These 
tables exhibit, #s¢, the area and population and population per 
square mile of the several continents, and their grand divisions 
and sub-divisions, with mention of the governments to which the 
dependent divisions belong ; second, the population of the prin- 
cipal cities of the world at different recent dates, thus illustrating 
their growth or decline during the period intervening between the 
dates therein mentioned ; ¢Azird, the gradual growth of the several 
states of the American Union, as shown by their respective 
populations and populations per square mile at each of the census 
enumerations from 1760 to 1890; fourth, the counties of the 
United States, with their location in their respective states, their 
areas, and their gradual growth in population as given in the 
census returns of 1880 and 1890, and their population per square 
mile at the latter date ; and 7th and szxth, a comparison of the 
population at different dates of the cities, towns, villages, and 
other minor divisions of the United States based upon the census 
returns of 1380and 1890, thus furnishing ready facilities for noting 
the growing importance or decline of all places named in these 
reports, 

There are articles on North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Oklahoma by well-known experts on physical and political geo- 
graphy ; notes on recent explorations and discoveries by European 
governments in foreign lands, and late and accurate information 
about towns, cities, etc. This book is almost as necessary in a 
school as a dictionary, for by its aid the pupils can supplement 
their geography lessons by original investigations. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


There has been much discussion of the choice of a national 
plant or flower, which has had one good effect—the education of 
the people in the characteristics of these plants. Heretofore the 
golden-rod seems to have been the most available candidate, but 
a strong one is now presented in the maize or Indian corn. A 
beautiful little volume prepared by Candace Wheeler, has lately 
appeared entitled Cu/umbdia’s Emblem, Indian Corn, in which 
something of its history, poetry, and value are shown. A poem 
on “ Coluthbia’s Emblem,” by Edna Dean Proctor, opens the vol- 
ume, while Captain John Smith’s early account “ Of their Planted 
Fruits in Virginia, and how they use them,” and Governor Brad- 
ford’s account of “ How the Pilgrims found Corn at Cape Cod,” 
taken from his “ History of Plymouth Plantation,” are among the 
interesting extracts bearing directly on the subject. J. Walter 
Fewkes contributes a Moqui legend, “ the Gift of Corn to the 
Ancient People.” Frank Hamilton Cushing gives an account of 
corn among the Zunis. There are quotations from Prof. Shaler, 
John Fiske, Edward Everett, and others, and poems by Whittier, 
Longfellow, Lanier, and Celia Thaxter. Several of the illustra- 
tions show how the corn has been used in architecture. It isa 
most attractive little volume and one that will undoubtedly be 
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used in many a school as a supplementary reader. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston & New York. 40 cents.) 


Teachers who are looking around for interesting literature for 
supplementary reading will find it in Macmillan’s School Library, 
a series of excellent books. The publishers intend to include in 
this library only such books as have by their popularity and rec- 
ognized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading- 
books. One of these books is Church’s Story of the Iliad which, 
in simple and fascinating prose, makes the pupil acquainted with 
the gods and heroes of Homer. The historical background of 
the Waverley novels gives them especial value as reading for the 
young. Zhe Stories from Waverley by H. Gassiot (Mrs. Alfred 
Barton) will furnish not only the child, but the adult a very inter- 
esting introduction to these classics. In Madame How and 
Lady Why, included in this series, Charles Kingsley has made 
science as interesting as a fairy tale. The extreme length of the 
“ Faerie Queene” and its archaic style have caused it to be read 
less than its great beauty merits. In one of these volumes, how- 
ever we have Zales From Spenser, by Sophia M. Maclehose, in 
which she has made the poet’s wonderful stories plain to the 
general reader. Another volume in the series is a choice collec- 
tion of verse, mostly short selections, by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
entitled Zhe Children’s Treasury of English Song. It includes 
many of the finest short poems in the language. These volumes 
are printed in neat, convenient space, in fair-sized type, and bound 
in an attractive manner. The boy or girl who gets a taste for 
such literature will be reasonably sure thereafter to reject trashy 
books. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 50 cents.) 


Merely Mary Ann, by I. Zangwill, is a wonderfully clever love 
story that once more proves that “love levels all ranks.” The 
household drudge with homely speech becomes transfigured in 
the light of love, and the poor but cultured son of a baronet finds 
his prejudices slipping away one by one, as the humble house- 
maid flits before him. A fortune that fell to Mary Ann changed 
circumstances but did not alter her. The book has a beautiful 
embossed front cover, colored and gilded, and a colored frontis- 
piece. (Raphael Tuck & Sons, London, Paris, and New York.) 


Although the beautiful myths of Greece and Rome have lost 
the significance for us that they had for those ancient peoples 
they are still of value as a part of literature and as carrying with 
them valuable moral truths. The time to read them is in youth 
when the memory is strong and the imagination active. Many 
excellent versions of mythological tales have been given, among 
the bést of which is Gods and Heroes, by R. E. Francillon. He 
has ignored the difference between the gods of Greece, and the 
gods of Rome, and made a point of employing Latin names and 
Latin spelling. He has endeavored in small space to give an 
idea of the whole realm of Jove, to bring the stories into a single 
saga, free from inconsistencies and contradictions. This mode 
of treatment and the direct and simple style render the book de- 
lightful reading for children and older people as well. It belongs 
to the series of Classics for Children. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The world is never weary of reading of the wonderful rise and 
growth of the Roman power; the narrative is a fascinating one 
for the pen of the historian, while the theme appears to be inex- 
haustible. We have before us a volume, Ouédines of Roman 
History, by Prof. H. F. Pelham, of the University of Oxford, a 
a reprint, with many additions and alterations, of the article 
“Roman History” which appeared in the last edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” The author’s aim has deen to give 
such a sketch of the general course of Roman history as might 
enable the reader to follow the main lines of movement, and 
grasp the characteristic features of the different periods. The 
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reater part of the space has been devoted to the period extend- 
ing from the tribunate of the elder Gracchus to the fall of Nero 
(133 B.C. to 69 A. D.), as being that most necessary for the 
student of Roman history to understand. Though greatly con- 
densed the style is smooth and the book is remarkably easy read- 
ing. One valuable feature is a series of maps showing the extent 
of Roman territory at different periods. To one who wishes to 
push his investigations in Roman history further the list of author- 
ities given at the beginning of the book will prove valuable. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. $1.75.) 


Hobart B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower, teachers of long ex- 
perience in drawing, have arranged for schools The Graphic 
Sytsem of Object Drawing. There are several numbers, carefully 
graded, accompanied by ahand-book for teachers. The methods 
given in the latter are based on systems of the French and other 
schools of art, and on the practice of the best teachers. The sys- 
tem is designed to give the pupil a clear idea of form, to help him 
to express his idea on paper and to acquire command of his 
pencil, so that he can draw the objects about him. The direc- 
tions are made so simple and easy that teachers who have never 
taught the subject can takeit up. In this lies its great usefulness. 
The learner is led gradually up to an understanding of shading, 
grouping, perspective, etc. This system will be a popular one 
wherever it is introduced. (A. Lovell & Co., New York. Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 4, $1.20 per dozen; Nos. 5, 6, and 7, $1.80 per dozen; 
Manual, $1.00.) 


The popularity that Scott’s poem of Marmion won with youth 
when it was first issued seems destined not soon to wane. Read 
as a story it is a pleasant recreation ; read with an understanding 
of the events named in it, and the social conditions then prevail- 
ing, it is a deep and profitable historical study. To supply in- 
formation that is necessary for such study and explain words and 
literary constructions that may be strange or obscure is the pur- 
pose of the edition of the poem in the English Classics for 
Schools series. It has an introduction, portrait of the author, 
map, footnotes, and glossary. (American Book Co., New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 


The English Classic series, which has now run up to consider- 
able over one hundred numbers is one of the rost popular and 
valuable series of choice literature published. Nos. 115-116 con- 
tains the stories of Crasus, Cyrus, and Babylon from Herodotus 
by Rev. Alfred J. Church, the author of the charming S/orzes 
Jrom Homer, The volume has an introduction, notes, maps, and 
a pronouncing vocabulary of proper names. (Maynard, Merrill 
& Co., New York.) 


In preparing a grammar it is better to give the pupil too little 
to learn than too much, if only that little is well selected and well 
presented. The brevity and admirable selection of the matter in 
Elementary Latin Grammar, by Henry John Roby and A. S. 
Wilkins will make it a favorite book for begianers in the study of 
that language. It is intended to be used as an introduction to 
Mr. Roby’s Latin Grammar for schools. (Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. 60 cents.) 


Principals Charles H. Wolfe and O. W. Weyer are the authors 
of aseries of cards entitled Addition Systematized that have been 
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very successfully used in teaching that portion of arithmetic in 
the schools of Keokuk, Iowa. and elsewhere. There are twenty- 
four lessons in all, each card having two, and an extra card with 
the answers. (Central School Journal, Keokuk, lowa.) 


A handsome volume of thirteen hundred and eighty-six pages 
has just been laid on the editorial table; barring some ad- 
vertisements nearly every article refers to education. It contains 
150 or more pages of ideas relating to the theory of education, 
300 or more relating to the best methods of practicing educa- 
tion ; 200 or so of materials for Friday afternoons and other occa- 
sions of a similar character; 200 of notes on the progress of edu- 
tion in this and other countries. It has numerous portraits of promi- 
nent educators ; it has about tooo illustrations bearing directly on 
the subjects in which they are employed. The cost of this im- 
mense volume (about the size of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary) 
is only $2.50. It is THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Let every sub- 
scriber keep and bind his numbers together. It is a volume of 
priceless value to the progressive teacher. 


In Heath's Modern Language series has been issued Le ar- 
bier de Séville ou La Précaution Inutile, a comedy in four acts 
by Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by I. H. B. Spiers, of the William Penn charter 
school, Philadelphia. Beaumarchais is one of the most pleasing 
writers of comedy in French literature. In the same series has lately 
appeared Un Cas de Conscience, by Paul Gervais,with notes, vocab- 
ulary, and appendixes, by H. P. Horsley, M.A. (D.C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. 25 cents each.) 


No 24, of the Good Company series is Mostly Marjorie Day, 
by Virginia F. Townsend. This popular author has here given 
a bright story of unconventional people, the scene of action being 
Boston aad other places in New England. _ It is a love tale wit 
a well constructed plot and will be found very entertaining read- 
ing. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 50 cents.) 


The (45th vol ) Century Magazine comes really as a new book. 
Although it was read in its separate numbers as they came to 
hand, yet now as a bound volume, containing the numbers from 
November, "92 to April, ’93, it can be placed on the shelf and 
examined with care ; the second reading shows that many very in- 
teresting articles were overlooked. It has nearly 1,coo pages— 
illustrated with hundreds of fine engravings. There are more 
than a score of complete stories by Mark Twain, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Brander Matthews, Thomas Nelson Page, Edward 
Eggleston, Octave Thanet, Harry Stillwell Edwards, Hezekiah 
Butterworth, F. Hopkinson Smith, Grace King, and other well- 
known writers. There are numerous biographical papers ; many 
on the World's fair, Science, Music, and Art. The poems have 
a high character; Kipling, Aldrich, Riley, and others ee, ere 
best. Altogether it is worthy of a place among the choice books 
of the library. 


In the Keystone edition of popular plays is issued 4a Uncon- 
ditional Surrender, athree-act comedy by Dr. William S. Morris. 
This will make a good acting play, as the movement is brisk, the 
dialogues sparkling, and the incidents interesting. (Penn Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia.) 
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any other skin disease, 
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If the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 
YOU anything—you get another pair free 
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The Literary Revolution has saved American book buyers 
millions of dollars in the cost of their books, Its methods: the 
codperation of book buyers, securing cost of manufacture; direct 
sales, no agents, booksellers or other middlemen. Descriptive 
pamphlet, 32 pages, sent free on request. Mention this paper. 


A Pretty Surprise. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline, in large type, 45 fine illustrations, on 
fine and heavy paper, richly bound in blue and white and silver 
and gold—for 19 cents, postage 6 cts.—usual price $1.00 to 
$1.50. Sold at about cost of manufacture by the 100,000, because 
pretty books in the hands of pleased customers are our best adver- 
tisements. Evangeline, without illustrations, paper covers, £ cts. 


More ‘‘Surprise’’ Bargains. 


We offer, also, the following, which represent different styles 
in which we issue a large number of the world’s best books; 
prices cover only about cost of manufacture by the 100,000: 


J. Fenimore Cooper's “The Pilot,” cloth, 20c., postage, és. 
Scott's “Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt top, BSc>. postage, 
“ Herodotus,” in Ancient Classics for English Readers, cioth, ”10c., post., 4c 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin—5 cts. 


Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” complete, in this type, 
cheap paper bound, for 5 cents, post-paid; the same in cloth, 
10 cents, postage 7 cents. 

A fine edition, in this type, excellent paper, print- 
ing and cloth binding, 25 cents, postage, 10 cents; 
or in nalf morocco, gilt top £0 cents, postage, 10c. 


Great Handy Cyclopedias. 


Alden’s Cydtegetio of History. Illustrated. Completein 2 volumes, of 
about 1,000 pages, nonpareil type. The set in cloth, 80c., half morocco, 
i 00, postage, 20c. Issued also in 6 volumes, in strong manilla bind- 

rice for the set. post-paid, 75c. 

Alden's & ~P lia of Natural History. Profusely illustrated. In 2 vol- 
umes, of about 1,000 pages, nonpareil type. The set in cloth, 80c., half 
morocco, $1.00, postage, 20c. Issued also in 6 volumes, in strong 
manilla binding, price, post-paid, 75c. 

1 Oo Cc will secure by mail, apes eg a specimen manilla 
en volume, 160 pages, of either Cyclopedia, by which 
you can judge of the character of the remainder of the work. 

Wonderful books in the amount of the most interesting and 
valuable knowledge given for a little money. Their equivalent 
cannot be had elsewhere under ten times the cost. 

In The Cyclopedia of History you have ancient history back to 
B.C. 5004, and modern history down to 1892. Every nation of 
the earth,(except the United States which is to form an inde- 
pendent volume), is treated in its alphabetical order and de- 
scribed in its physical aspects as well as historically, so you have 
the equivalent of a book of travels round the world. 

In the Natural History you have the most complete, popular, 
and at the same time thoroughly scientific, work ever compiled 
for general use. Nearly every beast, bird, or other creature, in 
earth, air or water, living or extinct, known to science, is de- 
scribed, and thousands of them are illustrated. 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles. 


ith Ref d and Helps. Size, closed, by 7% inches, 
, be is nce thc ick. 1,336 besides [a We bind in two styles: 
black silk cloth, edges, 90c.; ich Seal, Divinity Circuit, 
coauk corners, gilt edges, $1.80, postage, ise. 
Size of type shown by these lines. a comparison the 
cheapest Bibles sold, and always found satisfactory. Cir- 
cular describing finer and higher priced Bibles sent free. 


Great Histories. 


Damien, J. H. Merle, D.D. History of the Reformation, with numerous 


MA ny Cloth, $1.10, pos , 40c. 
Anthony. Historical «€ Cloth, 26c., postage, 9c. 
“Hist at th the Knights Templars. Cloth, 15c., pos' Be. 
vid, Caoth. $3.96, of England. — volumes bound in three, octavo, 


postage, 80c. 
Green, “bia Richard. History ra the English People, octavo, double col- 
umn. Cloth, 65c., postage, 20c. 
Grote, George. History of Greece, complete in 4 volumes, 12mo. Cloth, 





= 
Guizot. viscory ot Civilization in Europe. Cloth, 25c., pos' , 8c. 
History of the voy of Peru. ‘0 vo umes in one, 
ay jong primer t; illustrated. th, $1.00, omen 
—The uest of With a Sleieare iew of a Ancient 


Mesto Civilization, = the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, 
2 volumes, 12mo, long primer type, $1.25, postage 
Green’s England is the best; this is the larger, not the 
‘‘shorter” work. Grote’s Greece, also, is the dest, and fabu- 
lously cheap. Hume’s England is extra large type, same as 
Harper's $12.00 edition. Prescott’s Works, also, are large type. 


The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, $20.00 


Now ready, large type, the last (9th) edition, over 
20,500 pages, 10,000 illustrations and 200 maps. 
Specimen pages free. Don’t be humbugged into buy- 
ing any “‘slaughterized ” edition, or into paying dou- 


The Literary Revolution. 





Book-lovers find ‘‘a literary gold mine” in each new issue of 
our Catalogue of choice books, which is published monthly, 
128 pages, and sent for a 2-centstamp. Mention this paper. 


World’s Best Books. 


Fabulously cheap for such excellent editions; nearly 
all in this or larger type, always fine paper and excel. 
lent cloth or half morocco, gilt top binding. 
The style and quality of most of the following are represented 
by Cooper’s ** The Pilot”; those marked with an asterisk (*) 
are in cloth and also in half morocco gilt top, like Scott's 
Ivanhoe; see under ‘‘ More ‘Surprise’ Bargains”; prices are 
for cloth, or 15 cents higher for half morocco. 

15 cents, postage 4c, | The Moony Ge p Bound (otories) 


Zsop’s Fables, illustrated Runeberg 
Vathek, by Wm. Beckford 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, ills’d 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful Gulliver’ 's Travels. Dean Swift 


Emerson’s New England Refurmers 

-. Word Book of Synonym 
rd a Teachings of the Twelve Apostles 
The Scarlet ater. Mamtherne Pasrice Shompece’’ 6: f Syrves Secrets 


Tom Brown at Rug Hughes 
The Manliness of Christ Hughes apeiery ond Stellar Worlds 
Life of Washington Irving. Stoddard a 
Life of Joan of Arc. Michilet Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 26 cents, postage 8e. 
Lamartine’s Fior D’Aliza History of Ss! 1 Things. Allen 
Locke on the Understanding Hans Anderson’s Fairy ‘Tales 
George Macdonald's Home Again Classic Poems, first series 
Mary Queen of Scotts. Lamartine Froude’ : ame Essays 
oors 8 —_ mesomee ston , nts, postage 8c 

e Jews Since DestructionJerusalem “ 

avebtens wr oeet einen 

Ready Reckoner and 1.og Book *Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte 


Paul and Virginia, by §t. Pierre 
Prince Otto, by K. L. Stevenson *Bulwer’ anes Deve of Pompeii 
Taylor's The Gronvecs of Learning Coopets eo mee h over 
Pocket Map and Gazetteer of any State Ww e Water-Wite 
or Territory =r ing and Wing 

Irving’ aw clfert’s Roost net. wo Admirals 

aggard's ng Solomon’s Mines 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake —The Pathfinder 
Locrine, by Swinburne 





*Peg Woffington. Chas. Reade <The Prairie 
18 cents, postage 5c. ~The 
Carlyle’s Heroes and ere Worship | *Dickens’ Child’s Histcry of England 


Dumas’ The ee pease smen 

*Geo. Eliot's Rom 

Hannibal, Cesar me Cc ‘romwell. Lives 
*Lamb'‘s Essays of Elia, complete 

Milton’s Paradise Lost 


Franklin's Autobiography 
Gladstone’s Impregnable Roe! 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair 
John Stuart Mill on Liberty 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield 
ismith’s Vicar o akefie ts. tage 9c. 
Mrs. Caudile’s Curtain Lectures Classic | Any ahied sites 
*Young Folks’ pilstess of Scotland *Ebers’ An Egyptian Princess 
met < the pe a zi —— *Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott 
chardson’s oice of Boo If Ip, 
Stanley’s Emin Pasha Expedition beoeniey~ped Samuel roomy 


20 cents, postage 5c. 


Famous American Humorists 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Judaism on the Social Question 
A Sea-Island Romance. Brown 
Sayings Wise and Otherwise 

Cc webing’ 's Parliamentary Manual 
The Immortal, by Daudet 


30 cents, postage 9c. 
Baring-Gould’s Legends of the Patri- 
archs and Prophets 
on Munchausen’s Adve n 
Classic pasoceess Goldsmith, "pheri- 


on 
Chinese Classics, Confucius, etc. 
Dawson's Story of Earth and Man 
Disengn Kober. Ingersoll 
Emerson’s Essa a A. series —— Te “4 yt 
masaye 8 e cond § { er sh aes Sn fe ey f oars : ed 

orace Wa'pole’s Cas A a ranto , 

I ing’s Nathan the W *George Eliot's Adam Bede 
Herodotus’ Egypt and Ceethia F 
Sir Thomas Brown's Religio Medici *The Scottish Chiefs. Porte 
George Herbert’s Poems and Prose | Thaddeus of Warsaw. Doe all 
Hutson’s The Story of Beryl Children of the Abbey. Roche 
Irving's, Crayon Papers City Charms of Good Conversation gilt 
Mann’ 's Ang hts fora 2 p Veuns Man wee foot, bs by 1 Taylor 


iscella *Bunyan’s Pilgrim's P' Progress 
rs’ Poetical Works 
Rossetti's Poetical Wor’ “Wide Wide reid. Chas. saver 


Warn 

Rees oon ae wild Olives "Wood's Natural History, illustrate? 
London Medical Student (humorous) 32 cents, postage 10c. 
Stevenson's The Merry Men, etc. *John Halifax, Geatieman 
Bede’s Charity, by Stretton *Chas. Kingsley's ~ I. eae Hot! 
Swisher’s Floricita Milton’s Prose W: 
—The Sin of Edith Dean The “a oe Sandstone Miller 
A'Fortnight of Folly.” ‘Tho ts, postage 10c 

‘ortnight of Folly. om pso! 
Lays of Ancient Kome, and Piays of sHamervons Inctilectu at al Life 

the Scottish Cavaliers Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War 

*Smith’s Bible Dictionary 

Ta, lor’s Health by Exercise 

ealth for Women 


A Pessimist (a witty novel) 

Allerton’s Poems-o? the Prai 

A Country Gentleman. Oli hant 
The ven a Life 


Lubbock’s 
23 ce’ A pag —_— .. 
m. otism; famous speeches 
*Creasy's Fifteen De on Decisive Deities * Auerbach’s On the Heights. 
‘Irving’ 8 Ceete’ Bos *Lorna Doone. Blackmore 
*—Knickerbocke Burns’ Poetical Works, octavo 





+ ty et + ‘Secret. Marlit Emerson's Essays, complete 
e Great. Mulbbach Eminent. Women, James Par 
The Postion! Speaker White’s Lae History of Selborne, 


*Tom Brown at Rugby. Hughes. 2y 
On Education. Herbert 8 al Huteon’s History French Literature 
*20,000 pees Under the Masson’s French-English Dictionary 
5 cents, tage Mo pr] Works, octavo 
postage oore’s orks, octa 
Beeen's 5 in’s nkeaays and Locke on a Un- Bread Winners Abroad. Porter 
ers it r. ackera: 

oBetnncouldts Curious Myths of the Confessions of St. pm tin 

Middle Ages Zahner’s German-English Dictionary 
Peco onl 8 Lect ures to, Young Men Testimony — = Rocks. Miller 

onberg- 50 ce: he, postage 12¢. 
Capons and Ca og a *Carlyle’s French evolution 


Drummonda’s Tropi frica 
—Nevural Law in the Spiritual World) Japan; A Sailor’s ‘s Visit. Cook 
Epictetus. translated by Rolleston Florian’s Fables. i! ~ = aes 
Geikie's Entering on ee Geikie’s Life of Ch 

Life of Goldsmith. Irvin , “endiey" ‘8 Washington and His Gen- 
*Guizot’s History of Civilizat on 
Hamerton’s Intellectual Life °—_Napoleon and His Marshals 
Hawthorne’s Moseses from Old Manse) Scott’s Poetical Works, octavo 
Irving’s Rip Van Winkle, gilt edges Icelandic Discoverers of America 
Wonders and Curiosities of Railway Wallace’ ‘3s The Repose in Egypt 
Chas. Kingsley’s The Hermits -—-The Land of the Pueblos 
*Koran of Mohamme(, translated Webster’s Wisdom and —- ~ ee 
Pick. The Talmud, Wha: It Is Whitefield’s Life and Serm 
—Apocryphal Life of Jesus *Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity 


supplied; lowest prices ever known. 
Any Boo 








ble price on “ catch ” installment schemes. 


Please mention this paper 
when you write. 


2-page pamphlet sent free, or 128- 
page nyt for 2-cents. Not sold by dealers—order direct. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York; 
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Chautauqua Summer 








chools 





1803. 


Faculty includes Professors from leading Colleges and Universities, 


Prof. H. E. von Holst, University of Chicago, in charge of 
History. Instruction offered in Language, Literature, Science. 


and Economics. scores of others. 


Popular Public Lectures, by Prof. Henry Drummond, Dr. 
Edward Eggleston, Prof. G. H. Palmer, Dr. W. R. Harper, 
Prof, R. T. Ely, Rev. S, A. Barnett, Rev. Joseph Cook, and 


Chautauqua is half way between the East and Chicago. 
For information about stopping over and Special Rates from New England, address, 
; W. A DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 











BOSssssesssqseeese 
Teachers Going to the World’s Fair 


Will find the accommodations at ENGLEwoop the QUIETEST, CHEAPEST and BEsT to be 
found anywhere. 
READ CIRCULARS OF THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Send for particulars to 


CHARLES F. KING, Bosrow Hiencanps, Mass. 
@VOssssssssese1s 


THe H. E. HOLT, 


LEXINGTON, MASS., 


Normal Music School & Institute of Vocal Harmony, 
TWO SESSIONS IN 1893. 


Beginning at Lexington, August 8, and closing with graduating exercises August 25. A WESTERN 
BRANCH of the School will open in the ATHEN-EUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, July 19, and close 
August 2, Send forcirculars. Address, Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec'y, Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 


MANUAL 
Many Primary Teacwers Wanren. 


Send stamp for blanks. No Advance Registration Fee. Over 3,200 places filled. 
Union School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers. 








TRAINING TEACHER wanted for public school, near New York city. 
Salary $750. (Lady). Begin Sept. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 

‘*French, with or without a Master." 1 vol., 

t.00. If you know some French subscribe to ** Le 

rancais"’ \ $2.00 per year). A French monthly maga- 
zine, containing annotated comedies, novels, itches, 
&c., also exercises which are corrected free of charge. 
Difficulties explained. Each subscriber becomes a 
student, by correspondence, cof the Berlitz School of 
Languages, (One sample copy free.) 


Beruirz & Co., MADIGON SQUARE, N. Y. 





The Most Advanced School of the Kind in America, 


SUMMER SESSION. 
A Summer Session of Four Weeks of the Nerr 
Co.iece or Oratory will be held at 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
June 26th to Jury axst, 1893. 
Students will board in a cottage adjoining the 
Pennhurst Hotel at special low rates. For particu- 
lars address 
SILAS 8. NEFF, President, 


1414 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Ad- 
vanced Students. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin. 
German, French, English, Elocution, Philoso; hy, 
Experimental! Psychology, Pedagogy, History, Pol 
ical and Social Science, Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

ummer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. For circulars apply to 








municating with advertisers. 


The Registrar, Cernell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





KERR & HUYSSOON S°t "°°" FonSttpependss tes 


3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggrega‘e $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher's Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IllL.; 371 Main St., 
ae e. 120k So. Spring St., Lcs Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


. B. RUGGLES 2 CoO., 
S (Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. . 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


good rds in obtainip itions, We have secured over one hundred positions during 
Pay ty the state of New York alone, ga sixty five positions in different states for graduates of the 
New York Normal Schools. Good openings for first-class teachers to begin at once. NOW 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


Send stamp for Application Form. Harlan P, French, Manager, 24 State St , Albany, N. Y 


Secured for teachers in 1892. Over $00 positions filled. This 
$200,000 represents the work of one manager and one agency. Good 
vacancies now on our books for September, many of them in and near Chicago. See 


Catalogue for particulars. ©), ALBERT, Manager, 21t Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


tin and English, salary, $700; another for School of Practice, $800; another for 
ee oa toe We — also a ise number oft vacuncies for Ladies and Gentlemen, with 
salaries from $300 to $2,000. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 








Teachers seeking positions and | Address 
those wishing a change atan | 
increased salary. | 














AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom+ 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 

We bave (May 5th) over 400 calis for teachers for 
the fall of °93 from school officers throughout the 
NORTHWEST. All departments. Positions now open 
to application. Send for list of vacancies and appli 
cation form. 


R. B. HAZARD, Boston Bicck, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx Crrv 











chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N, Y, 





| For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Deafborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 








when communicating with advertisers. 
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New York to Chicago and Return, $28.00 


On Sunday the 28th inst., the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railway put on two 
through trains daily from New York to 
Chicago, for the accommodation of World’s 
fair passengers, and run on these trains 
through Pullman sleepers, without change, 
between New York and Chicago. 

All the trains of the Ontario & Western 
run via Niagara Falls, and the connections 
at that point are such as will allow pas- 
sengers an opportunity of viewing the 
greatest of America’s wonders. 

The route of the Ontario & Western is 
along the west bank of the Hudson River, 
through the Highlands, across the State of 
New York, following the valleys of the 
Delaware, Susquehanna and Chenango 
Rivers to Oswego, and thence along the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario to the Falls. 
It is one of the most delightful and pictur- 
esque rides that one can take on a railroad. 

From Niagara Falls the through sleepers 
run by way of the Grand Trunk Railway to 
Sarnia Tunnel, which is the new link under 
the Detroit River, and from there to Chicago 
over the Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway, 
arriving at the Dearborn Street station, 
which is but three blocks from the post- 
office and within easy reach of all the hotels. 

World’s fair folders and all information 
can be had at the Ontario & Western office, 
No 371 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. Moses Moritz, a teacher in Grammar 
School, No 82, New York, has devised an 
ingenious, -yet simple chart to facilitate 
rapid calculation and mental arithmetic. 
The chart covers the two sides of a sheet 
43 by 44 inches, and consists of numbers, 
signs, and titles, covering the arithmetic 
from the elementary rules to stocks. Ex- 
amples are given out by the use of two 
pointers—not a word need be uttered by 
the teacher. This feature, tending to save 
the instructor’s vitality, should secure 
lower rates in life insurance for the frater- 
nity. Where the numbers are tco large to 
admit of mental work, the pupil indicates 
how the example would be done. This 
device will doubtless find ready acceptance 
among progressive teachers,as it is undoubt- 
doedly riginal an useful. 

5 * 

The National Summer School has the best 
accommodations for the money to be 
secured at Chicago. We advise you to 
write to the manager at once and engage 
rooms. 

« 

On the Ist instant the offices of Samuel 
Carpenter, Eastern passenger agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; W. W. Lord, 
Jr., assistant Eastern passenger agent; J. 
D. Richardson, ticket agent, and the book- 
ing agent for personally-conducted tours, 
were removed from 849 Broadway to 1196 
Broadway, New York. 











¢ WORTH A GUINEA A BOX”? 
Science 

> MEDICAL 

SCIENCE 


yy has acheved a 
great triumph in 
the production of § 


: SS | 
BEECHAM’S: 
‘ 
¢ 
Pj LLS which will cure Sick { 
Meadache and all Ner- 
vous Disorders arising from Impaired ¢ 
Digestion, Constipation and Disor- ¢ 
dered Liver ; and they will quickly re- 
store women to complete health, 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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A Delightful Excursion. 


I will attempt to describe a delightful 
little trip taken by myself anda friend We 
left New York city at three o’clock Satur- 
day afternoon by the O/d Dominion steamer 





for Richmond. By the couftesy of genial 
Captian G, W. Couch, we were permitted 
to view the harbor from the pilot-house— | 
and what a glorious sight our New York | 
harbor is, seen under favorable circum- 
stances! On Sunday we had a charming 
sail upon the broad expanse of ocean and a 
glimpse of capes Charles and Henry. At 
two o'clock we touched at Old Point Com- 
fort ; then the vessel stopped at Newport 
News for five hours or more to discharge 
her cargo. We were gratified to find that | 
a system of electric cars connect Old Point | 
Comfort with Newport News; and there- 
— landed, boarding the vessel five hours 
ater. 


After a short inspection of the splendid 
hotel Hygeia and a rest upon its verandas 
we visited Fortress Monroe, a truly delight- 
ful and interesting spot; thence took an 
electric car to Hampton, where is located a| 
remarkable colored and Indian school, which 
we visited. Then we took a short walk to 
the Old Soldiers’ Home, where we were 
kindly shown the grounds and buildings. 
The dining-room accommodates twenty- 
two hundred and fifty men. 


A pleasant walk was taken through the 
village of Hampton, luxuriant and fragrant 
with the sweet breath of flowers and foliage 
not yet in bloom in our more northern 
clime. We found the time too quickly 
came for us to take the electric cars, that 
whirled us through the plantations of this 
charming country. Aftera brief inspection 
of the quaint old town of Newport News, 
we once more boarded the steamer O/d 
Dominion for Richmond, arriving at seven 
o’clock Monday morning. Here was en- 
joyed the hospitality of Mr. Archer, pro- 
prietor of the Ballard and Exchange hotel. 
The points of historic interest in this seven- 
hilled city were visited. They are all easily 
reached, as the system of transferring from 
one electric car to another is very com- 
plete. 


We left Richmond Tuesday afternoon at 
five o’clock by the same steamer, enjoying 
a perfect sail up the James river. The pur-| 
ser, Mr. Guillanden, kindly pointed out | 
many places of historic interest. The) 
scenery was exquisite in its luxuriant foli- | 
age, the moonlight lending its enchant- 
ment. We passed the Monitors and Dutch 
Gap ; that wonderful piece of engineering by 
Gen. Butler. Wednesday morning we ar-| 
rived at Norfolk where the vessel lay to all | 
day to receive her cargo, giving the passen- | 
gers an opportunity to view this quaint 
city. One of the main points of interest is 
the oldest church (St. Paul’s) built in 1739. 
It bears the marks of the bombardment | 
during the war. _ 

From Norfolk we took the ferry to Ports- 
mouth visiting the navy yard and viewing 
the old war relics, and the war vessels in 
process of construction. The Zexas and| 
Raleigh, two of our new cruisers, are now | 
being built there. From Norfolk one may | 
take a delightful journey by rail to Virginia | 
Beach. We boarded the steamer at seven | 
o’clock, and there met Mr. John F. Mayer, 
Richmond agent of the Old Dominion 
line, whose kind attention and courtesy will | 
be remembered as one of the pleasantest | 
events of the journey home, during which 
we also received every attention from the | 
officers on board, who are ever watchful | 
for the welfare and pleasure of their guests. | 
If one desires a truly restful and pleasant | 
journey, I know of none more delightful. | 
We entered New York harbor at last well | 
satisfied with our excursion. 
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Poisoned 


Mrs. Mary E. 0’Fallon, 
a nurse, of Piqua, Ohio, 
was poisoned while as- 
sisting physicians at an 
autopsy 5 years ago, and 
soon terrible ulcers 
‘, broke out on her head, 
* arms, tongue and throat. 

Mrs. M. E. O’Fallon. She weighed but 78 Ibs., 
; and saw no prospect of 





help. At last she began to take HOOD’S 
SARSAPARILLA and at once improved; 

, could soon get out of bed and walk. She is now 
perfectly well, weighs 128 pounds, eats well, 
and does the work for a large family. 


Hoop’s PILLS should be in every family 
medicine chest. Once used, always preferred, 


St. Denis Hotel, 


Broadway and Eleventh St... NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubios its former capacity. Within a radius of 
a few blocks from the Hotel are all the Educational 
publishers of the city. The American Book Com- 
pany, the largest educational publishers in the 
world are directly opposite the Hotel. The well- 
known Taylor's Restaurant 1s connected with the St. 
Denis. Prices are very moderate. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 











DRY GOODsF. 





Cream and Navy Suitings 
At Reduced Prices. 


Serges, Hopsackings, Dress Veilings, 
All-Wool Outing Tweeds, Brilliants, 
Foule Pompadours, Lansdowne, Chailies, 
and all other fabrics required for Summer 
Wear, in Navy and Cream White. 

Plain Veiling, Crepe Veiling, sheer and 
fine; the same fabrics embroidered in 
small leaf-and-stem designs. 

Dark Blue Serge, Dark Blue Hop-Sack, 
and the new Tarpaulin Canvas weave, in 
shades of Navy, etc. 

Especial attention is called to our ex- 
tra-wide Silk and Wool Bengalines, five 
yards only required for a dress pattern. 


James MeCreery & C0., 


BROADWAY @ IIrn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Nervous prostration, 
brain fatigue, loss of 
appetite, sleeplessness 
controlled 


by 


and cured 





BOV/ININE 
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Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., announce 
that they have re-established their Chicago 
Eductional Agency, which was temporarily 
discontinued after the transfer of their com- 
mon-school text-books to another publish- 
ing house in 1890, Their office is in the 
Kimball Building, 243-253 Wabash avenue 
and in charge o Mr. Alfred A. Horn, who 
will be pleased to renew old acquaintances, 
and to correspond with teachers and edu- 
cators in all parts of the Northwest regard- 
ing the supply of their educational works 
for normal classes and colleges, and stand- 
ard publications for school libraries. 

Among their leading educational publi- 
cations is the 
Series,” now comprising twenty-four vol- 
umes, and edited by Hon. William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
This series was projected for the purpose 
of bringing together in orderly arrangement 
the best writings new and old, upon edu- 
cational subjects covering the entire field 
of practical, theoretical and historical 
education, and presenting a complete 


“International Education | 








course of professional reading and training | 


for teachers. 

Messrs, UV. Appleton & Co., publish also 
valuable text-books for colleges, universi- 
ties, and high-grade schools, among which 
are Le Conte’s “Eiements of Geology 
Deschanel’s “ Natural Philosophy,” 
lespie’s “Surveying,” and many others. 
Their list embraces also Dictionaries and 
various aids for the study of modern 
languages. 

An important adjunct recently incorpor- 
ated with the educational branch of their 
business is the supply of instructive reading 
for schools. Their catalogue of books now 
comprises several thousand volumes, em- 
bracing every department of literature. 
Classified lists of these publications have 
been prepared, which will be found of 
much value for a thorough equipment of 
school, public, and private libraries. 


e 
During the pone nee Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC. 

CESS. It SOOTHES the ee ‘SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, ont is the 
best seneey fz DIARRHEA. "Sold b in 

every part of the world. Be sure and ask S rs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. ” and take no other kind: 
Twenty-five cents a bo’ 


Scott & Bowne, manufacturing chemists, 
have just removed from 132 and 134 South 
Fifth avenue to the new Scott & Bowne 
building on New Chambers, Pearl, and 
Rose streets. This new and splendidly 
equipped building is the direct result of the 
public appreciation of Scott's Emulsion. 
While this result could not have been 
brought about unless their preparation had 
had merit, they are aware that to advertis- 
ing, a means which they have employed 
generously, is due a large share of its suc- 
cess. They suggest to every business man 
that in advertising he finds the best and 
quickest way to public favor. 

* 
Teachers, Attention. 


Teachers, ministers, and all others inter- 
ested in educational work can learn some- 
thing of great interest by applying to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. _ A postal 
addressed to them may bring you informa- 
tion that will be worth many hundreds or 
thousands of dollars to you. See their ad- 
vertisement in another column. 

o 


IMPORTANT, 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 

ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

Jnion Hotel, o ite Grand Centra! Depot. 

600 Handsome y Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


Gil- | 
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Derma-Royale is pure, mild and so harmless that a whole bottle may be drank without the least serious effect. 
LOVELY RAGES, WHITE HANDS. 


Nothing will CURE, CLEAR and WHITEN 
the skin 80 quickly as 


DERMA-ROYALE 


The new discovery for curing cutaneous aflectio 
removing discolorations from the cuticle ‘ont 
bleaching and brightening the complexion. 

THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. 

It is as harmless as dew and so by Ph a child 
can useit. It is highly recommended by Physicians 
and ite sure results warrant ug in offe 

REWARD, —Toe assure the — lic of its 

——~~~~ merits we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred oetaee casH, for any case of eczema, 
pimples, blotch oth-patches, brown spots, liver 
spots, blackheads, ow or muddy skin, unnatural 
redness, freck tan or any other cutancous dis- 
colorations or blemishes, (excepting birth-marke. 
scars, and those of a scrofulous or kind nature 
that Derma-Royale will not quickly remove an 
cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred Dollars 
to any person whose skin can be injured in the 
slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose com- 
plexion (no matter in how bad condition it may be), 
will not be cleared. whitened, improved and beauti- 
fied by the use of Perma-Royale. 

a... 7 in elegant style in large cight-ounce bottles. 

1.00, EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 

WILL BE GLa GLA Dre SEND ANYONE A 


_ONE DOLLAR” BOTTLE FOR NOTHING 


INTRODUCE IT. 38° SEND US YOUR FULL POST-OFFICE ADDRESS TODAY 
THE DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, Corner Baker & Vine Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
@eeeee 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 

















is the right time 
for everybody to 
drink 








A temperance drink. 
& kome-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. Bon’ t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘*just as good’’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 


DEAF iss. &.N5A2 Noises CURED 


py meyer Sr pee J 
enis by F.Hecon, 654 Dea, ne rw W rite for book 


Teachers’ C ojumpias Directory, Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Under the direction of the Principal of the Hyde 
Park High School, a few Chicago Teachers are pre- 
pared to render intelligent assistance to parties of 
teachers or others who may wish to secure convenient 
lodgings or to receive systematic instruction in the 
various departments of the Exposition. 

C. W. Frencu, Prin. 
For particulars atten, a. F. WEBSTER, 
8 Lake Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Every one of our advertisers present books or 
goods of value. Note the wide variety. The suc- 
cessful teacher reads these pages with the desire of 
learning more about them, to see if some will not 
be of benefit to him; and therefore writes, mention- 
ing this paper ; this is due the publishers. 














Send for our new classified list. Just ready, In- 
cludes all the best books to date at teachers’ prices. 


BEST E BOOKS 
All in stock. N 1 School d Teachers’ Li- 
TEACHERS. aie bart Shee» wed chools an eachers’ Li 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 








USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY 





GET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


RUT LADIES ree 


THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3¢ibs, Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 ard this “ad.” Beautiful ay given 
awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraord 

ever offered, during the next taiety cape. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15, and $20 orders to in uce Our excellent New Crop. 
Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, 
cepen, Imperial, Young yson, Guppowder, Sun Sun ar 3 and 

Mixed. <= mixed teas 20c, per lb. Headquarters in Cnited States. 
Fine One pound of our -— will ies, fartoer than three 






COMPANY 


for po 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationsl soputation for se:ling Pure G 











THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0. Box 289. 31 & 33 ‘Vesey St, NY 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ACADEIIIC ARITHMETIC 


By WEBSTER WELLS, B.S., 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, Mass. Institute of Technology. 





Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL « SANBORN, 


67 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 202 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








PUBLISHED IN MARCH. | Designed for High schools and 
Academies, and especially adapted to 
the present requirements for admis- 
sion to the leading Colleges and Scien- 
tific Schools. 

he treatment of Plane Geometry 
‘ alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, 
and published last year, is meeting 
with great favor from educators. 


Correspondence solicited. 





In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathe- 
matical Series, 


Bradbury's Academic 
Geometry, 


PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. 
Examination Copy 75c. J 





PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Two Publishing Firms Unite 


The two New York Publishing houses, ErrincHamM MAyNarD & Co., 
recently of 771 Broadway, and Cuartes E. Merritt & Co., of 52 Lafayette 
Place, have consolidated, and, under the name of - 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


will hereafter continue the publication of educational, miscellaneous, and 
subscription books in the new building, 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth Street, 
near Broadway, where they will be pleased to see their friends and 
customers. 











Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘“‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 


“We doamissto spend seven oreight years merely scrapi together so much miserable Latin and 
@reek as might be learned otherwise easily an delightfully in = year. —MILToN. 
irgtl, Cesar, » 5 b . Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Ilad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination; $1.60. 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin (Grammar: adapted to the [nterlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
a Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


COLUMBIAN 
so U Vv E N | R Bound in Russia ae, 50 cts. | ae in Boards, 25 cts 
NOTE BOOK prcknan, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade St., New York. 


Pocxer Size. 





200 Paces For Nore TAkinG—FINE PAPER. 
Descriptions and Illustrations of all Buildings. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., | 





School= 
= Music 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
First Steps in Song Reading, by Irving Emer- 
son. A manual for prim classes and private 
teaching, 30 cts., postpaid ; per doz., not prepaid ; 
Song Manual, Book 1, by L. }. Emerson, Carefully 
compiled tor primary needs. 30 cts.; $3 a doz., not 
prepaid. 


FOR GRAIIMAR SCHOOLS. 


Song Manual, Book 2, by L.O. Emerson. A very 
admirable collection for pupils above the pfimary age. 
cts. ; $4.20 per doz., not prepaid. oes Reader, 
ook 1, by Emerson & Brown. Especially adapted 
for the younger grammar classes. 50 cts.; $4.80a 
doz., not prepaid. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Song Manual, Book 3, by L. O. Fmerson. An 
admirable manual for adult classes. 50 cts. ; $4.80 
per doz. Song Reader, Book 2, by Emerson & 
Brown. For the older grammar and younger high 
classes. 6octs.; $6adoz., not prepaid. Song Greet- 
ing, by L.O. Emerson. A variety of solfeggio and 
vocal studies, with part songs, glees, etc. 60 cts. 
$6 a doz., not prepaid. 


FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 


United Voices, by L.O. Emerson. Bright schoo! 
songs (not graded) such as make the singing hour 
very short. 50 pages of elements; nearly too scnps; 
the best book of its kind. 50 cts. ; $4.80 per doz., not 
prepaid. Children’s School Songs for Prirvary 
Classes, with rudiments and exercises. A coilection 
ot 139 songs. 112 pages. Price, 35 cts. ; $3.60 per 
doz., not prepaid. 


Send for Catalogue and Circular of Books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ Colleges. Oc- 
tavo music, especially for schools; low prices. 
Catalogue on application. Liberal discount to 
teachers. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 857 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Pura. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Aigebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Piane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 

















SHORTHAND. 


Com. W. T. Harris, Burcau of Education, Wesh- 
ington, D. C., writes: “Adect of gratitude is due to 
Isaac Pitman as the original in. »nior of tue best svs 
tem of shorthand, and .he one wnhicu forms the basis 
for a hundred or more moditicaticns.” 

“The Phonographic Teacher™ (15c.) and 
“ Manual” (40c.) oa receipt of price. Adopted by 
the New York Buard of Education. Alphabet free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 

Take Lessons (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typewriting, % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Circulars free. 








OUR WINDOWS OPEN ON LAKE MICHIGAN, 


AT THE BIG CHICAGO FATR, and we hope that you will find us before you leave the Windy City. 


Also if possible drop into our Chicago headquarters, Thomas 


location is Liberal Arts Building, southeast corner. Section I. 
Charles Co.’s office, 211 Wabash Avenue. At the Fair the attendant will give you 


The 


our educational catalogue, 80 pages, or the 


list of Home Amusements, 56 pages, or ‘*Our Little Story,” which is a brief illustrated history of the concern in its different 
departments since 1860. We shall show there our educational games and home amusements as well as the Kindergarten material 


and furniture and school devices. 


worsteds and needles for the sewing cards, which is a new departure with us. 
correspond with us. We want to make them. 


We shall show the new Bible and Columbian sewing cards. 
Columbian sell at 30 cents, and the small Bible cards for 29 cents, a dozen cards being in each case, a set. 
If you want Diplomas for your Graduating Classes 


The large Bible cards and the 
We keep a line of 


We have moved our New York office from Room 22, to Room 3, Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


Factory and Home Office: 
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SPRINGFIELD, MAsSs. 
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